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For FuOnR Ladies, 


Hereas comm? and 


low ſpirits , might; 


| ; The Epiſtle 
I[deſtgn to renew a paſt ſor- | 
row , ſeeing me, after a | 
[year of mourning, recall | 
the memory of ſo fad a | 
loſs : i know , your. more | 
[generous fouls , will rather 
interpret my intent, an en- | 
[deavour toallay your. too | 
[long grief, had T reyive | 
the memory of .a dear dead | 
| Brother : Since your cea- | 
| ton , being ſo near of kind 
'| to his , cannot bur judge 
ita weakneſs , ro pieferr | 
| the paſſion of an uſeleſs ſor- | 
| row , above the merit of a | 
pious gratitude. 
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Dedicat tory. 


And yet conſidering - 
that others will be ſo pat- 
tial, as to blame, what- 
ever their fancies do not 
approve: | muſt. forbear 
to heighten the cauſe of 
ſadnels, by recounting the 
particulars of your loſs: 
only. I would fain begg! 
your leaves, to acquaint 
the world, that in this they: 
and you are- partners. 
But how ſhall I effe& 
that ? lince experience hath 
now taught the vulgar, 
what was formerly re- 
ſerved to the knowledge 
A 


The Epiſtle 

of the more prudent”; 
That the commendation | 
of our friend is frequent- 
ly but che cloak of a {elt- 
conceited folly : And the 
world having been of 
Jace fo much abuſed by 
hypocrific,, is now be- 
come ſaſpicious even of 
vwerene, if once recom- 
"mended, cfpecially by a 
perſon , whole obſcurity 
"leaves him Iyable to their 
cenſure, However the 
ove of goodneſs, the ob- 
ligation of friendſhip, and | 
"conſciouſneſs of truth. , 


ballJ - 


Dediratyy, 
fhall prevail with. me 
to the hazard. M: "s 

pute kr. =o 


_ I ſhould indeed}, bor 
betray an high folly.in my 
Telf, and injurethe worth 
of my Friend; ſhqpld_ I, 
confidering,my ,own dib- 
ability , undertake. to dif 
courſe. at large of; all. his 
. merits ; ahd yet thus m h 
I cannos; þut- ſay , bis in: 
' genuons/| diſcourſe-, . his 
' modeſt, deporrment,, his 
|  bumilicy. and candour. , 

_ a. more; :;then or- 
31:1,0, A.4, dinary 


The Epiſile 2 
dinary reſpe&t from all 
that ever he converſed 
with, and this they ſhall | 
beirneſs for me : They 
"that had the happy Op- 
portunity. of knowing 
him more throughly , | 
found his Learning fu | 
great , and 'communicat- 
"ed with that freeneſs ;; his 
-piety ſo trve, * arid" (pra- | 
"cAiled with har: 1nno- 
-cence , ' that they could 
' not but love: him *with | 
"2dmiration , which-' alfo 
: Increaſed in thoſe ther 
2 _ C 'niore- ſpecial and } 
iq - conſtant. 


 Dedicatory. 
conſtant intimacy. wit 
him for ſuch knew hin 
ſo palsionate a Love 
of all ingenuous 'Learn 
ing, that he ever count 
ed that hour loſt, whic 
was notimployed in ſon 
| kind. or other of it, | He 
hated. naught ſo much 
idleneſs, or - doing no- 
thing, and: that made his 
very. recreations., . as: [eri- 
ous as others ſtudies. Ahd 
this gave :him the.advan- 
tage of being -skilled+-ar 
moderh languages: which: 
although he attained unto, 


TY 
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The Epiſtle 

by a ſagacity proper to his- 
diſpoſition, and his own}. 
induſtry, yet his: counteſte: | 
would -afterwards- enter- 
tain diſcourſe. with: the: 
common Tutors and 'pro-- 
Selied: Teachers. of: them 
upon-all-emergent occaſi-. 
ons... T his his true- love 
co Learning, gave our 
ENationthe. opportunity of 
knowing the. Nature: and: 
{Conſftirution -of the new: 
- Famous French Academy, 
{by his tranſlation of their 
:Hiſtory ;  wrinen by Mor 
« fienF D: 14 Peltifon qi! which. 


.. - 


WAS: 
x” y 


 Dedicatory. 
was a thing ſo acceptable 
to the: Author, that 
was pleaſed to write him 
2. particular acknowledge- 
ment-, and communicate 
9 kin alſo this preſent 
Treatiſe , which likewiſe 
at times of. divertiſement 
he caught ro ſpeak Eng: 
liſh : In -the perulal 
of: which, 1 doubt not 
but; the mots: 1ngenuaus 
will reap ſatisfaction, -anit 
find ſufficient cauſeto love 
the Tranſlators memory.," 
they confiderthat-it-1s 
A as a'part- of hi! 
MOor 
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The Epiſle 
- more ſolid labours , butas}} c 
a valuable Eflay of wir} r 
and to. be uled as it wasl « 
made, only in a Diver-| 
hon. = 


That which I offer to | 
you, worthy Ladies, I give þ 
| not as a Preſent , but repay 
45 4 due, which Without 
injuſtice cannot detain , | 
a.greater reaſon , then that | 
which engageth me to a 
publication, entituling you 
to the, right of Patronage : 
For the- memory of a dear 
Lriendſhip cannot herein 


challenge. | 
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' Dedicatory.. 
! challenge any thing from 
»8 me, but wha the intereſt 
| of anearer relation makes: 
{ entirely yours , and toge- 
ther with.it , the Devoirs. 
* oft 


Your moſt humble 


Cambridge, 
Fan. 10. ſervant, 
1661. | 


Samuel T homs. 
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TO THE 


READER: 


=== Conceive it won | 

T_—==1 be rather oreſumptic 
oy - A on in me than humis 
[SI licy , if before-you 
come to read whar I here prelens 
you , I ſhould not. give-.ar- acy! 
count. of. ſome. things wy res: 


- C 


\ - To the Reader, 


ſpet my defign, and the,man- 
ner of theſe Problems , which 
may occaſion you either to bear 
with their faults, or to con- 


ſon and juſtice. In the firſt 
place, ſeeing me alledge com- 
monly many ſeveral reaſons of 
the Queſtions I handle, you 
may poſhbly defire to know , 


:them to exerciſe my wit , and 


| Oratour, that ſaies not only all 
he belteves ro be true, or like 
truth, bur allo ail that he thinks 
adyantagious to his cauſe... To 
this, Reader, ler me tell you, 
that in ſome places indeed, the 
( obſcurity of my marter -hata 
'givea me licence to make bold 
* conjeures , and ſuch as ſeem- 


demn them with the more reas | 


Whether I propound part. of 


'to beautifie my work , like an. 


ns p LIN «4 KLnk Fn 
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| rare, and that'everywhere elſe. 


Judgement, nay on the contra» 


. To tbe Readers 
ed ro me more likely to add 

Beanty than Eight to my work: 
But that thele places ate very 


I have laboured to . give only; 
folid reaſons, and have alledged” 
many of them”, becauſe having 
conſidered 'my matter many 
wayes, and at ſeveral diftances, 
I thonght they might be' all 
true. 'Some indeed may here 
ſay, that it is not very likely 
that one and the ſame effec 
ſhould have ſuch different 
cauſes, for commonly ' whet 
we think we have found or 
ſolid cauſe of an effe&, this 
makes us deſpiſe all others, and 
we are apt for this reaſon. to 
eſteem them yain and frivilous. 
Bur, Reader, T am not of this 


To the Reader, 
ry do think, that when we diſ-' 
\courle upon an effect; we ſhould' 
ſcarce ever content. our ſelyes || $4 
with oye:good and true cauſe of |} && 
ir-alone, becauſe. every conſi- | 10 
derable. effe& hath any cauſes} 3 
{which contribute to-. its gran- ſ 
deur, as. all Rivers are formed || Þ 
by the- uniting of ſeveral | 4 
S: cooks, and. many petty riyus | * 
terts: This is very evident of | 1 
ars ſelf, in ſome. kind of things; || © 
as for example, That. which | | 
caſts a-man 1ntoa diſeaſe, cans 
,not be alwayes one ſole cauſe, 
but ' many cauſes. united ; . {9 
when the Queſtion is to dil | 
\courle of. the ruine of a State, 
atis clear, that it will never be 
{-ffcient to think of finding 
one ſolid reaſon only, becauſe 
it alwayes bath many... But | 


aVAalzTO1NA 


To the Reader. 


{chongh 1 ſee my ſelf-confined 
{ within the bounds of a Pre-} 
face , which I am afraid to ex- ; 
I ceed too much : yet Iwill in; 
ſome ſort ſhew you , .as much 
25 the brevity which I ftady will 
ſuffer me , that this is no leſs. 
rrue in regard of our Paſsiens , 
Attions and Bamours, which 
are the matters the | greareft 
part of this book is compoſed 
of. Firſt, for our Aions, and. 
the particular and ordinary mo-. 
tions of_our . mind , I may fay: 
that all our Paſſions do rhere: 
appeaf _ cogether, alwayes, aid 
a&t their parts there, thought: 


- 


be not alwayes after the ſame: 
faſhion :: juſt as in.each Come= 
dy that .is a&ted , they are'the- 
ſame Acors that appear upon. 
the Stage , though they do not; 


To the Reader. 


there repreſent the. ſame per-J 
ſons. And as they ſay that no 
Element ever appears to us in| 
its purity , that js entirely ſe- 
parated from others, and void| 
_ of all mixtures ; I conceive alſo}, 
that after che yery ſame'man- 
ner , not one of our ordinary 
Paffions, which are as ic were 
the, Principles and Elements 


of qur manners, doth ever ap- 
Pear in itspurity, and withone 
| ſome mixture of the others - ſo 
that by .this means it ſcarce 


zer, happens, .that, it "is only 
;one {pring. which moves and 
hs our ſpirits It \yould 
'be as long as it is. eafle to 
prove, this by abundance of 
.Exawples ;. bur I-ſhall content 
,my. ſelf to alledge_ ſome of 
* them. _ If it be, demanded), 


ever 


"IX 


| 
'l 
| 


To the Reader. 
Why we defire glory ? Ir is, 
without queſtion, (to. give | 
lone ſolid. reaſon 'of it ) be- 

\canſe we look upon it as aſe-- 
cond Life,, and that we'think 

our . Being is amplified and | 
extended according as our -re- 
nown ſpreads very far, and 

as. we are. known to. many 
men ; bur for all this, if there 
be not another, cauſe given., - 
we ſhall not very well fatisfie 
this demand : For it is very 
vident, that. we, defire jt al- 
0, becauſe the .g00d opinion 
hat others hayeof ,ourexcel- 
ency, fortifies and upholds the 
opinion which we .have. of it 
our ſelves. '. Befides ..we do | 
without doubr, deſi ire to:gain | 
Eſteem, becanſe it is a way to | 
make us be beloved, and that : 


% v 4 + 


To the Reader, 
{we defire to be beloved ; nay 
_ Farther we wiſh it, both for its 'þ 
own ſake { becauſe there is : : 
*rnce iweernels in being be 
and that none' of the 
Henk) and. for the conyenier! 
ces that come by it, Even [e h 
tbo, if a man enquires, 1hy wt k 
Vevenge- -onr ſelves ? he will 
þ; prefently find "that we do ig, 
*#br © divers ſeveral canfes , ; 
* mxhich come from different re. 
- pets, Forit is partly becauſg, 
; hat that: the injury reJ 
: calt us down , 


od 


| 
F 


| -laBvnr ro raiſe onr- ſelves uy 
* ”again,' by making bim repeni;, 
I that did it, Add? partly, we « At i 


©niot defire only , ro, make, hirl 
repent, bor we think alfo thall; 
"we diſcharge onr ſelves \| HY 
.- tome ſort of the hurt | ve t - 


of 


To the Reader. 
JIceived from him, in making” 
Ahim ſuffer as much. As we ſee 
Athac children 'think - to free 
Fthemſelyes of a kiſs which one - 
Yhath given them by force, in_ 
Jre-kiffing him from whom they 
Fhave received it, and ſay they - 
1 will give it back to'be' rid of it 
Achemſelves. Partly alſo, (with: 
Jout having any regard to the 
Jthing in its ſelf )' we revenge | 
our ſelves for the opinion of 
Jochers , and. for fear one ſhould | 
Jcome to think that we had not 
| I7- 'or: credit enough to do' 
| Beſides this, we do'it ont 
J of Fear for the futute , and to 
Fthe 'end that” he which - hach 
FJoffended: us; may not! preſume = 
Jo doo any moreg( For though 
Jebis be not. fortmally.lthe defire 
1 of Revenge;, ;,vextein-ir.15 that -/ 


To the Reader. 
ir alwayes contributes there] 
| unto -) And laſtly, .we re 
'yenge our ſelves, becauſe that 
as. the ſhaking of Fear ceaſey 
|. not ſo ſoon as the dinget 
is over; ſo the hurt we re 
ceived, hath lefe in us a blind 
' imprefſion of hatred whict 
laſts ſtill afrer that is paſt 
and hath only ics ſelf for thq- 
reaſon of its ſelf. If we ſhould: 
now examine the motion 0 
the ſoul in Love, we ſhoulc 
find in it a ſtranger mixrur 
of all ſorts of Cauſes, Natural © 
and Moral , Corporal and Sp! 
ritual, In 2 word , we. ſhoulc 
as eaſily find that itis the ſana | 
with all the other ordinary and” 
extraordinary humonrs of out 
' minds ';; I mean, that there ig” 


| not any of. chem that hath ong 


To the Reader. 
only. ſource, and that they 
have alwayes many roots, {ome 
whereof look backward, and 
4 ſome forward , ſome ro the 
4 right hand, others to the lefrs 
nay we ſhould find they have 
almoſt alwayes quite contrary 
cauſes , ſince that moſt com- 
monly. they come to us partly 
4 from ſtrength and partly from 
. weakneſs, partly from reaſon 

and partly from blindneſs, and 

that they almoſt alwayes ſhew 

both ſome. perfection and ſome: 
-lmperfeftion both at once, 
1 Bebioid, Reader , the firſt 
J thing I was to ſpeak to you 
{: of, upon which I have, it may 
be, infifted roo long. Paſs. we 
now to that which remains with 
4-all poſſible brevity, Some of 
my inends, whoſe leaſt advice. 


aw 


- © 


To the Reader. 

Weighs much-wicth me, coun- 
felled me nor to forget in ſe- 
'Iveral places. of this Book 

-ome- reaſons that are common- 
-ly givenupon the Queſtions: 1 
here handle, for fear leaſt 1 
ſeem to be ignorant of . them, 
\-Bur I cold chem that this might 
'breed-in you a -great diſlike 
and that beſides, rhough thoſe 
cauſes which are vulgarly given 
of divers Queſtions, are many 


times very good , yet are they] 


- more often ſuperficiat, or at 
leaſt not the principal ;' and this 
in my: opinion proceeds from 


+ hence, that the vulgar hath theſ 


common ſenſe much better 
than its. underſtanding; anc 
' that by this means it ſees in- 


deed well enough with a ſingle] 


_- eyethe things char rouch the 


-COQMNALONOMARL. 


To the Reader. 
common ſenſe , but is much 
leſs able to give the-reaſons* of 
| them , or diſcovers: ojdinarily 
4 only the ſhalloweſt. This I. 
I] cold them for mine own juſtifi-" 
lf cation; and after they had heard 
4 me, they believed it was ſuffi- 
f cient that: I alledge theſe vul- 
gar reaſons; when it is altoge- 
ther neceſlary'to do ſo, and thar 
I ſhould'here acquaint you, that” 
1 have ſlighted many others, or 
for fear of rendring my ſelf: te- - 
_ I would notalledge them 
TED af MJ 
Moreover , I have formed 
the moſt parc of. theſe Pro- 1 
blems in a very conciſe and 
ſuccint manner, and by way 
of Queftion, in imitation of 
1 ſeveral :antient' Philoſophers 
and - that I might comprehend 
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To the Reader- 


the more things in fewer words. 


| mind ſuddainly , ſeems ar firſt 
{to be more acute and gentle, 
than folid and profound ; and 


| judge oftef enough of things, 
as of men, by their countenance 


tie miy ſelf. alwayes to this-me- 
thod,, -and have many. times 
vented my reaſons after a more 
| Dogmarcical and poſitive man- 
ner, and made my diſcourſe; a 
little more diffuſe, Neverthe- 
-leſs, Ehope that in judging the 
whole work in groſs , you will 
| acknowledge to me that I covld 


| theſe meditations which 1- here 


| But becauſe a: conciſe att ſuc-! 
\cin& reaſon , which ſirikes.the: 


becanſe I know' that people 


and habit - I was nortwilling to 


| not have allowed leſs room to. 


| offer you, and that I hadnora | 


mute, mY 


yy 
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To the Reader. © 
deſignto make you loſe in the 
Jreading of my book any con- 
"| fiderable part of your time,. 

which you ought roimploy bet- 
ter otherwiſe, LON 

Theſe are the three things , 
Reader,which [ defired to ſpeak 
{to you of; However I do not 
| pretend , by telling you whar I 
have endeavoured'to do, to pre- 
judice you in favour of me.; L- 
{ay only that I 'haye endea- 
voured, and not that I have 
performed any thing - and on 
the contrary, to take from you. 
all preoccupation, and. to leave 
your judgement :the: more free; 
letmerell you, in putting a pe- * 
10d to this diſcourſe, that I my 
ſelf am not ſatisfied, whether [ 
have conceived my reaſons with” 

{\ufficient ſtrength, whether I 
"Rp (a4 _ have. 


Toithe Reader. 
have explained them with grace 
- and clearneſs enough; wherhet 
-my-ftile be hard orpleaſant by 
and that I demand your judgey * 
| ment - Nay I declare nnto you, j 
that I doubt not but thereare C 
many faults in this my books 1c 
- and'that- thoſe: that - ſhall think 
fo, will/beof -my- opinion, - And 
if ftill others ſay; that chere-are 
more faults than/petfe&ions'in 
- 1t, and that I have done nothing” 
which deſerves that you ſhould 
read and approve it.: I ſhall not 
reply anything more biarſh and 
_ Fharp, then- that this may very 
_ eafily-be; fince that my ſpirit is 
' ſo iimperfeR ,:andrhat Tamnot 
| certainithey are-in the wrong. 
.-  Andif youdemand, what it 
is that hath given'-me-'thecon- 
- fidence to expole:to your = 


2 "RX 


To the Reader. 
$ this work which I preſent, not-. 
{ wichſtanding the. .diffidence I 
| haye of my own abilities ; I ſhall 
4 anſwer, that.it.is onthe one-, 
fide! a. certain: Goodneſs and) 
Complacency whichifome per-: 
ſons 11lnſtrious for their worth, . 
and ſuch as I am ſure you know: 
and reverence, have had for its 
and on the other fide, the ex-. : 
tream defire which I had todo. 
ſomewhat that might be pro--. 
fitable to you; for it is certain-'* 
| ly, Reader, this deſire , motrte- 

than. love of glpry, orany hope: 

that I could have conceived to - 

lee; any ſucceſs proceed from. 
j my labours.that might be ad- | 
vantagious to . me, that: hath: 
{weetened whatſoever it-could. 
| have of pains or trouble in its- 
j 2nd I hope;,. that if. you make: | 
oF I, 5 BIO gs * Fe 
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To the Reader. 


any reckoning of theſe Philo- 
ſophical refleQions,: wherein L 
have mingled light. marters. 
with important, I-may perhaps. 
'one day offer you ſome others. 
-upon \higher ſubjects, from 
whence you may” receive much; 
| More profir. 
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On. a. -diciou 
1 ranſlator Maſter 
Henry Some late of 
Ks. Colledge Fe: 
low, my dear and 


deceaſed Friend. 


V " Hat Problems Ariſtotle 


never told, 
Nor Plutarch, ner this Ocdipus / 


unfold, E 
Reſolve: 


Of alefe y mens | has life rontratty | 
3 "the date? 


"FW hence your ſmall Pox more unre 

| leniing are FL 
Towards the High, the Learned 
*. and the Fair ? | 


".Why. fell ſuch loyal expettationt 
fhort 

"Of your fo We; and oy long wiſh'd 
for Port? 

43; ſhould a - candid, ſtudios , 
' peacefull mind 

, rs through this angry Age 
T .'-faft paſſage finde + A 


| Y fta , bold Muſe; None may 
| Within offence. So 
Fathom 


F- 0 % "> Y 'T \ a.” Ls ©. 5 
P / 4 8 eu” 
, — 4,7 » 
. . 


| Fatbozs the piik of Sri 
Providence. -- 
i Reſt we content what Nithre bt 
reveald » 
To read, and leave theſe vt 
p volumes ſeald. | 


"1 


ea Dt 20h awSorraſs-wi 


\ (a)di Pinguiti@rearcs Gb 
-Our(b) Langhreyar this ($4 


ni . Anthors' Bar appears, © V 
ho. doth” to ſolid” Reaſon Ped 
"of cile * | 
Ewv'ry (C) «lmeſt nga: (& 
, tary (mile, 4 
' of The ſpring of Paſſion nd 
| Al Debate \' * = | 
eq of Attions ſeemi7 jarl 
|  Fabe, "WW 
Are here #iſclord > bis Clue 4 6 
.* guide your. mind" 
Her ſelf . through her own Zi 
 . rinths towind, - 


/ 


(©) 51- Now we diſcern, (d) Whyof 
-. theparch'dears grow white, | , 
When your hot Conſtellationf|Li 
4 unite - . 


: N 
E We more then feel what| 
C e) 7. (ec) ftreightned Eaſt- 


winds blow © 
We) 39. (ft) The Serick lyſed wel]; 
bly. admire and know : 


bs 5 
(es) 12. 1 know-t00.(g) Whence my 
em who did but aim 

&t doing well, hath hit the mark: 
, WV Fame. 


q Fer unreſoly'd of what one Page 
E pretends. 

6 | 6. th) That men not beſt may- 
; mwuke your ſureſ friends, 


| Is life retratts that z and againſt 
i # pretence. 
"R of-| 


oy Proven fratien brings full evi=. 
j| , dence. : 
ALike diſpoſutions ſtrong aſfetFions - 
move - : 
None worſe then He, can challenge 4 
'equal love. | 
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Some. 


Gone 


Omedo aſperfe Trgnſlations, ſay 
they be 


| Like. reverſ® Arras rugged Ima- 


Ee Tic. -- 
, It ſo, wee*r well by this example 
* taught 


wr IO "J 


*Tis the 5 _ not Tranſlations: 


Y  faule 


- SOAAE:: : 


por 


SOME could out-do' his. aihors 
lend bis ſtory.» 
A berrow'd,; greater then itsi parove - 
lory 
No like-thoſe Seriblers, asill caught? 
as fed, 
Who turn *books* not int? other? 
rongues, but bread. * | 
He knew as well to write., as to. 
| Tranſlate, F 
| To tend, as borrow learning; & -NOr-1 ins; 
grate 
To forraign witts, could , as we ls 
ſtockt as they, 
His Par bills in COR coyh | 
repay. 
Bay he was at Original. of | 
Wet 6 
So fair, ſoworthy, Haves Tranſias 


tell Its f 


>a. <8. w_— 4. 


\ 


LOR” 


But =o. a our loſs, nor pay hy 


Her 
Toe Vary duty'of a x Ve os. 


* 
oy >] 


'A wy, though ſuperfluous, ſince = 
# 1e 

"Was to himſelf ſufficient Elc 
= PIC. * 
Should we his Learning Ver tue, Cans 
abr (can, 

- Thoſe joynr: Perfeftions ſpeak him 
morethen as, 
Dear Sir ! when I recall thoſe Attic] c 
| nights Ys: - os 
We once enjoy'd with him,thoſe lo 
- delights ; 


[: 
l 


A 


= When his diſconrſe charmd our at R 
| rentive ears, = on 
| And ſwelPd us then with joy, as now A 
with tears, 
When we could call his learn'd dt: T 
verſions ours, 

With which he us*'d ro wing the R 
flow-pac'd hours., 
| Methinks ſtern grief doth all my 
ſenceengprols, 

And the remembrance cup#tes out 7 
E-- -lofs. o | 


Butf © 


oy 


"Put ir *cis you alone muſt now re- | 
er ive 8 
[his.-loſs, and in his writings make” 
bim-live. |  M 
hen as (while he lyes low in filent ? 
earth) | 


ou'ye given this Poſthame off- ſpring © 


happy birth; WW 
So {lill,, Lucing like, propitions. 
he. =_ 


And *s other labours from abortion. 
free. ; 
Raife him a monument laſling as.” 
Fame, 
And ler as Trophies of his living.” 
Name, 
H is learned reliques, while bis aſhes. I 
F burn, . A 
TRiſc like the Phenix from their Pas. 


| rents Urne. 7 


FThen when bis. happy labours tall: 
be grown 

{ Old in eſteem, enr ichus. with your... 
LAS | 


wt - : - 
= 


F 
” 


50 fhall your name with his: enrolle: I 
- ftand, : 
* And both in Honours train, walk 
hand in hand, 


R,S. Late Fellow 6 
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Whilſt bis dull brotoer, with bis leade 
face, 

Ends not bs courſe. in tWice ten timt $ 
the [pace : 

Ah me |! it grieves me, that the ripe A 
Wa, 

Should fatal prove, to him that ow 
ethit : 

T b#s kild my Fricnd : from hencefort 
be't a ſhame A 


To be loag-liv/d, for years your wi 
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PROB. I. 


What's the reaſon that the addreſs 
and [abtilty of wit, which appears 
in the execution of an evil attion, © 
wakes 2 think, it menwes more” 
ugly, and ſometimes leſs ? 


SE His Queſtion having 
= two parts, doth not 
> the reaſon of the 
$5 firſt conſiſt in this, 
BS that he which is in- 
Fenious and imployes 
is wit to do ill, ſeems to be more 
Ingratefull cowards God, in abuſing 
| % gifts which he hath received of 


Him? Or elſe is it, that he which 
" =. B hath 


2 A Miſcellany 


hath cunningly carried on a vet 
malitious ation, ſeems not to ht 
been touched with any remorſet 
conſcience that troubled his judgel 
ment,for which reaſon he is accoun} 
ed more wicked and more unnaturi 
Or elſe, is it that an evil ation fil 
of wit and addreſs,cannot haye beſ: 
committed by a ſudden and pardoy 
able motion ; and that this addreſ} 
which appears in it, ſhews that 

man hath digeſted it at his leafunſ} 
rhat ke had a long time baditinl 
mind, and that he executed it wi 
a full and conſtant will ? Or elle, 
it becauſe he that ſins ſo craftilſi 
ſeems to have been very violenl1 
defirous to fin, ſince it is certain W# 
a violent deſire whets the wit, uſt 
renders it frnitful in invention 
Or elſe, is it becauſe the more {t 
genious a treaſon is, the more dil 
and ſecret alſo it is , ſothar then: 
requiſite the more 1mpudence 6G 
diffinulation to execute it ? F{ 
altly, is it becauſe the rendlfy 


"> 
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deceitful by a very refined treaſon, 
the common aſſurances which we 
< take of things, is an undermining 
»l-the foundations of publick repoſe, 
o& and after a particular manner , the 
1 ſhaking of nature, which hath nor 

& given us any better means to guide 
four. ſelves in civil ſociety, and an 
off inſtructing of knaves new wayes to 
{}-burc honeſt men, ſo that this is a 
Þ deing donbly guilty; as a thief is 
ur: doubly guilty , if not content to ſteal 

the fruits of a garden, heenters into | 
niſ:it by ſome place formerly, 1nac- 
e, | ceſſible, and makes a new way for 
thoſe that ſhall have a mind to 
ai imicate him ? Bur if this be ſo, 
d{#hence comes it then, that at other 
tires the ingenuity that ſhines in 
the execution of anill aRion, makes 

e 8s blameir leſs ſharply,and ſweetens | | 
athe hatred it ought to begetin us? 
1s it in this caſe not ſo odious, be- 
gale the luſtre of wit may in ſome 
fort repair the defeRof it $ Or elſe; 

dry becauſe when experience teacheth / 


4 A Miſcellany 
us, that the beazty ofthe mind, and 
a black, malice ſeldome lodge toge- 
ther, and do not willingly aſſociate, 
we do then frame ſome excuſeable 
motives to an evil ation, when we 
ſee ſome gentleneſs ſhine in it, and 
Ccoriceive that he that did it, was 
forced to it, either out of Gallantry, 
or by-the firength of ſome ſudden 
Paſſion , rather than out of an 
Excream alice and i/{-natare ? 


4 
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PROB. 2. 


FWhence comes the cuſtome of making 
fire works, and ſhooting off guns, 

_ either when a peace 14 made , of 
after a vittory, or at the entrance of 
Princes into ſome City, or »pou 
other the like occaſions t 


A Irſt, as to publick rejoycings; Is| 
F it becauſe joy which 15a violent 
dilatation of our fſpirits,cannot be 
beccer exprefice -, inen by ſhews 
| whiel 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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which confiſt only in violent dilata- 
tions of powder by fire? Or elſe, if 
there be no likelyhood that men did 
ſo nicely regard ſuch a relation, and 
that mans imagination out of a 
ſecret impulſe, rook up a thing that 
reſembles the motion of joy to 
expreſsit by ? Is it rather becauſe 
L;eht, which all theſe Artificial fires 

. redouble, is naturally the Emblem . 
Fof Foy, and does naturally delight 
| the imagination more than any 
& tbing? And therefore we call /adveſs- 
Þ 24ark cloudy humor, and when we | 
ſpeak of it, we ſay that it oyerſpreads 
the mind as *twere with a cloud. Or 
elſe, is it not becauſe we finding that 
our oWy: voice is t00 weak to repre- 
ſent our joy, and that it is wholly 
unequal to the greatneſs of our 
contentment, we borrow the mouth 
of Cannons, and the noyſes of pows- + 
Qertoexpreſs it, and to carry the * 
news of it ſpeedily on every ſide, and 
make it as1t were eyen mount upto 
beaven? It is manifeſt that Joy. of all 
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the Paſſions is that which deſire 
| moſt ro be known and publiſhed 
| anda joyfull man is equally raviſhedf 
| that his friends and enemies knoyf.- 
that heis ſo. Orellſe, as it is a ples-{ 
ſure to ſee the piure of ſome great! 
Dragon, which had frighted us,afterf! 
that we have no more cauſe to featÞ' 
it; 1s 1t not alſodelightful for th 


fame reaſon to ſee the yain image 
of troubles, violences, and paſſed 
wats in the fires of joy after that 
Peace is begun ? Or elfe may we ta 
it thus, that as it is a ſign a man bat 
faft bound a ſayage beaſt, when heſſ © 
can play with it withont harm, and} * 
without dread, and make a paſs-timeſ/£ 
of its rage and fury, ſo itis a fign}i! 
zhat one hath faſt chained up thatſ 4 
_ -cruel monſter, War, when one can f 

freely ſport with the moſt terribſe] ® 

inftruments of its fury, when one can] { 

make them vomit up, whatever they|: * 

have moſt hurtful and affrighting] - 

without any mans receiving either -c 
- fear or burt thereby ; and that onq#1! 


2 


37 
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| makes them ſerve for a divertiſe- 
ment to Women and Children? Or 
I clſe is not this ſecondary and inno- 
| cent uſe which we make of them as | 
it were ateſtimony that we aboliſh | 
the firſt; and therefore alſo when } 
| we would ſpeak of a profound peace, | 
{we uſe to ſay that all the inftruments 
0.of War ſhall become inſtruments of | 
Husbandry, or ſhall be employed ta | 
other uſes ? 8x 
1 Now ſeeing that fireworks and the | 
| zeports of the Canon are uled to | 
$1 zepreſent a publick joy, is it not for | 
vl the ſame reaſon that they are uſedar | 
id} the entrance of Princes into ſome || 
iel.City, as it were to teſtifie to them | 
T that their arrival is efteemed a pub- | 


lick happineſs > Or elſe was it not | 
firſt inſtiruted on this manner, ont of | 
an extream flattery, as if they meanr | 
10 ſay, that they judged the foul of | 
1.he Prince that is thus receiyed, ſo | 
Martial , that they thonght they | 
|.could not better pleaſe him, than by | 
1q-Mhows that repreſent War? - | 


vx 
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If any one, notwithſtanding all 
this, ſhall wonder, that to rece:ve 2 
Prince, we do to him in like manner 
as we would do if we deſired to drive 
him away, and that we expreſs our 
kinaneſs by the moſt proper marks of 
hatred and hoſtility: is it not on 
the contrary, partly for that the 


becauſe naturally a violent /ove bor. 
fore we ſee that beaſts when they 


ftrike rhem little blows, and toſs 
them up gently into the air;and that 
mothers carefling their children 
with all tenderneſs, give them little 
pats and call them yogxes : and that 
the beſt friends delight to quarrel 
with one another ſeemingly andin 
Jeſt : and we might queſtionlels 
prove the ſame by wantos love, choſe 
we not rather to paſs by this proof, 
then to write any thing that ſhould 


* demand of me, why a violent /ove 


imagination of men is carried to it; | * 
rows the charaRers of hare? There | 


| make much of their lictle ones, they* 


defile this paper. And if yet you 


borrows: 


of Problems-. 'D 
borrows the charaQters of hatred | 
Is-it not out ofa too great defire of | 
flying the appearances of flattery, 
and falſe amity, that ir runsinto this:| 
contrary extream , which is more | 
irrational ; as if flying from an | 
enemy, a man ſhould caſt himſelf | 
down a precipice?- Or rather that in: F 
this there is nothing done othlierwiſe - | 
than ought to be, but that extream: | 
love hath ſome charaRers- like to the: | 
violence of hatred, becauſe generally: | 
Dal extreams reſemble one another ©? | 


nt. 


| PROB. 3.. 


| Whence 5 it that the Chiler of hims- | 

| that hath no cauſe to be afraid of us, | 

| and hathonur necks unaer his feet , 
3 ſometimes ſooner appeaſed by bra= | 
vado's, and boldneſs, than by humi=- 

. lity and .entreaties *- 


| op not for the reaſon that Aſfor= © 


Z. :«g ve. gives of .it ; namely that: 
. Bs; ZENCLOUS 
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generous perſons ſuffer themſelyes 
rather to be overcome by the: 
Senerofity and greatneſs of the 
courage of him whom fortune bath 
laid low, than at his. cryes. and 
groans, becauſe they are more ready 
to reverence the image of vertue, 
then ſimply to be. bent by compaſ- 
fon, which many times. may be 
wareaſonable ?- Or elſe, is it from 
fome other- cauſes, as. for inſtance 
this, that it is a thing that aſtoniſhes 
and furprizes liim who can do what 
| Hepleaſe with us, to ſee that inſtead 
of ſubmitting to him, we. brave him, 
and that every aſtoniſhment is as. 
it werean arreſt and ſurprizal of the 
ſpirit, which conſequently-interrupts. 
the motion of Choler, and gives the 


{ ſoul thats ſurprized with it, time to: 


| bebetter adviſed ? Tothis might be 
| added, perhaps, that in Choter: the 
| ſoul many times.moves not, but by 


| the violence of the firſt ſwing that is 
given it ; and that in this caſe if one 
{ can op is, it is infallibly extinA , 4s 


a - .* . 
& % - 
4s 
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"one deads the motion of a body 
which is moved only by the yiolence 


elſe, is it becauſe the bravado's and 


| tremity and utmoſt exceſs of injuries. 


3. Ro hn BS. of OS ot nb rap oats a T.-C FER 0 HER 4 


-.2 Or el{e, is it not becauſe the re- 
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ofan impreſſion it receives, if one 
ſtop it but one ſole moment. Or. 


boldneſs of thoſe whom an extream | 
misfortune hath caſt down, doth not | 
ſhew ſo much Conſtancy and Reſolmm þ 
t10#, alrhough at the firſt ſight it þ 
ſeems to do ſo , as on the quite F 
contrary Dear, becauſe he that | 
hopes nothing , doth likewiſe fear | 
nothing ; ſo that inſtead' of raiſing | 
Cheler it excites Pitty? Or elſe may 
we venture to ſay, that naturally. 
every thing is extinguiſhed by the 
ſame cauſes which made it live, when 
they.are too abundant, and that as | 
Love is extinguiſhed by too free and : 
too wanton careſſes,and Fire by too] 
freat an abundance of wood caſt on: 
it, it may. fall out ſometimes afcer 
the very ſame manner, 'that the ex- 


appeaſes Choler inſtead of provokgng 


jo d.-. 
DIOACUES.. 
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proaches, and brayado's of. thoſe 
that fee themſelves to be in our* 
power, area teſtimony of their free: 
£3, and that we believe they have 
no worſe thoughts- than thoſe that 
they dare thus expreſs wich ſo much || | 
liberty, whereas, if they beg of us 
with ſubmiſfion and humilicy, we 
ſuſpeRt them of hypocrifie, and fear 
leaſt this diflimulation covers ſome |} 1 
Black revenge, and an implacable 
and: furious hatred againſt us ?: Or 
elle, isir that for a man to humble 
himſelf before us, is to furniſh us 
with a ſubjet of only Ywlgar 
elemency, which as itis leſs fair, ſo 
x doth with leſs violence attract us; 
 and'thar, on the contrary, to brave 
ws; after: having offended us, is- to 
Furniſh us with matter for an heroick 
-clemency, which is more beauteous. 
in its ſelf, and followed with more of 
Slory? Orlaſtly, is it that Ie which | 
doth freely reproach us, and boldly 
declares our injuſtice, cutting our 
"foul to the very quick by art 
= HREM ences. 


b.. Ao. F.. 


ip =. 
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venge then before, it cannor ſtill” } 
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ſence of his diſcourſe, doth awaken: 
ir, makes it come to its ſelf, forces it 
to be attentive to the reaſons he 
alledges, and makes it comprenend- 
them becter, after which, though its: 
intereſt oblige it to a greater re- 


continue its rage, becauſe,as Ariffotle 
faith very well, aan 1 never angry: 
inj»ftly, that is to ſay, againſt thac 
which he doth very clearly know te- 
be reaſonable ?- | 


IP; 


————_ ———— 


— 


PROB; 4s 


Whence comes it that Tears are a' 
* comfort to ſadneſs,and bow are they- 
formed ?- 


S it not that Tears do not proper-/ 
ly unload the heart, as it is: com-- 
monſy-ſaid , but the- braiz, which 
being moredry afterit- is delivered 
of thoſe humidities, ſerves the ſoul 
better,and is the cauſe that he which _ 
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is afflicted having his reaſon more! 
clear and firong, ſees better the juſt 
grounds he hath to comfort himfelt 2: 
Certainly it is probable enough that: 


the braix becomes more free, and 


the ſpirit more /erexe after this forme 
of tears, as we ſce the air is never: 
more ſerene than after 7a; and 
the example of children teaches us 
that the moiſtneſs of the brain ac- 
companies the weakneſs of reaſon, 


Or is it moreover that by weeping: 


we diſcharge part of the pitnitous 
humour, or of the melancholy hu- 
mour , both which caſt the ſpirits 
Into penſiveneſs, and a dull heavinelſs 
or ſtupidity ? . Truely "this ſecond 
" reaſon ſeems not to be void of like- 
_lyhood no more than the firſt, But 
(will ſome one ſay) whence proceed 
Tears, and what is their fountain? 
Certainly it is no eaſfie queſtion to 
anſwer; and .perbaps, to reſolve it 
exactly, would require a longer 


' ſearch then can be allowed a Pro- 


| blem, But yer methioks one might 


YEOruLey. 


from a ſpange ſqueezed : Or elſe | 


_ SP... I IN. ES 


{| yenture to ſay according to the 
appearances we ſee, that our inward 


a> x ct © *w fo- ct 't we mn w 
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parts compreſſing themſelves in ſad- 
neſs, as it is the property of com-* } 
preſſion, there iſſues from them ſome 

moiſture by this compreſſion , as } 


that the brain continuing cold in | 
ſadneſs by reaſon of the ſpirits flying } 
to the heart, it yeilds through its | 
coldneſs ſome thin ſubſtance which 8 
becoming heavy, ſeeksits way out ; | 
Or elſe, as ſadneſs generally weakens | 
whateyer is in us, that retentive | 
faculty of him that is ſad, is not 
ſtrong enough to keep back, as it did 
before, thote humidities, which we | 
call Tears, but ſuffers them to run 
out when it relgxeth its ſelf, | 


Be Cf leery - 


| ppa——_—_—_ 


PRO B. F. 


What #5 the reaſon there are Tears of 
70 7 L 


J Sir that a to00 violent good wounds 
us many times as well as tog 
ſtrong a /ight?. Or elſe that every 
change of condition in which one 
bath long continued , . how happy- 
and advantageous ſoever it be, hath 
alwayes ſomething of incommodious 
in. it ? Or elſe, that: there is ſome 
bitterneſs , and as it were an infuſi- 
on. of. wormwood in the greateſt 
part of the ſweets of this life? Or: 
elſe, is there not ſome natural reaſon 
init?'and may we not ſay that joy: 
exceflively dilating our inward 
parts, doth by this means drive out: 
ſome bumidity ; becauſe that which: ] | 
is.dilared cannot contain it ſelf in | 
the. ſame bounds where it was be- | 
fore?” Orelſe, 1s:it not that in an;Jiy 


| mory, with a quite contrary Con= 


fpirits of the heart is ſo great, that 
| 15s weakned thereby, and that our 
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afflidion, we are hindred. ſrom 
weeping,out of a fear for the future, 
which makes us imploy all onr | 
thoughts in conſideration of means | 
that may deliver us from that which | 
we fear ; ſo that after we are be- |} 
come more happy, we do yet many | 
times neyertheleſs cry, to ſatisfie } 
that defire which we had to do fo ? Þ 
Or elſe, is it not credible, that we | 
never underftood onr miſery better, | 
then when being delivered from it, 
we can compare the image of ir, 
which is ſtill very freſh in our me- 


dition : ſo that ir is not to be 
woncred at, if many times this 
compariſon. which diſcovers to us 
the greatneſs of it, makes us weep 
even in. the midſt of our joy,through 
a kind of pitty we have of our 
ſelves ? Or elſe fhall I take it thus, 
that in the ſudden motions of a 
Freat joy , the dilatation of the + 
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| foul finding its own weakneſs, by 
this means 1s apt to be wounded by 
every reflexion that hath never ſo 
litcle of trouble in it?- Or laftly, do- 
not theſe tears of joy proceed from iſ 
hence, that learning all on a ſudden; 
that we are delivered from ſome 
Sreat evil, under which we haveſ] 
lain a long time, the news cannot | 
preſently gain an entire belief in us} 
and that as a body. that is frozen; |. 
doth not loſe its coldneſs at that}. 
very inſtant it is brought to the firez |. 
by the ſame reaſon our ſoul cannot: 
loſe that impreſſion of its paſſed}: 
ſadneſs, at the very ſame inſtantY. 
that the good ir was deprived off: 
becomes preſent to it ? See rhenſſ 
the cauſes which it ſeerms may be 
” given of that marvellous ſtate of 
man, wherein he weeps although he 
have a ſerene ſpirit, by an accident 
which we ſee ſometimes happen in 
- theair whenit rains and fa;ves both 
at once, There are are alſo Tears 
which abundant /anghter bring 


19 

VF into our eyes ; but they are not of- 
yl the ſame Fecies with thoſe I ſpake 
ON of but now; and I conceive, they | 
0-f proceed only from that great and | 
af violent agitation which laughter | 
} | cauſes within us , for there is no | 
ef paſſion which ſhakesa man all over } 
ef wich greater violence; and it may | 
th very well be, that a motion ſo vio- | 
If lent forces out of the eyes ſome | 
1 burnidity; as we ſee that the violent 
agitation of a veſſel! wherein there is 
| ſome liquor, makes fome-drops of 

I it ſparkle out; and as the wind rhac | 
CF ſhakes the trees after a rain, makes 
{| thoſe drops which lay there, fall ts 


© ihe ground. &D 
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PROB. 6. 


Whence comes it that many very wick: 
ed men, are eftentimes the beff|*© 


friends ? 


( 

| 

L 

, 
a 
FT is found by experience, thatÞ* 
very bad men are ofcen moſt : 
e 

h; 

t 


zealous friends to them. that they} 
bear an affeftion- to, nay ſometimes} 
more then the beſt of men. Tg 
enquire then the cauſes of this effeR, 
is it not that there is a kind of amity}” 
which is not begotten by reaſon, buth* 
by a means more low, namely long” 
acquaintance and familiarity : 10 i 
that ſouls of the loweſt rank andJ® 
that bave the leaſt of reaſon, are not] 
incapable of it : but on the contra- th 
ry are in ſome ſort more capable th: 
than others, becauſe not governing 
themſelves by judgement, they do ul 
only follow the impreſſions of otherF" 
things ; amongſt which, that whichF* 


| —S&".v = "BY 
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length of time and uſe makes, 1s none 
|| of the leaſt? Or elle, is it not be- 
cauſe good men are friends only ad 
aras, that is, as far as will ftand with 
| Religion, and wicked men beyond ? 
1 50 that if they muſt only proftitute 
| their conſciences to their friends, 
and tread underfoot all thingsſacred, 
and deſpoile themſelves of the faireſt - 
ornaments the ſoul can be adorned 
with, they do it very willingly, Or 
elſe, is it notthat as dogs are faith- 
ſul ro us, and ſuccour us againſt 
thoſe that ſet upon us, partly indeed 
Jout of /ove, bur partly alſo becauſe 
eh is their diÞoſstion to be eaſily 
offroyoked: ſo wicked men help us 


oJvith great ardour againſt our ene- {| 


i{Jfies, and combat them with great 
x Pumoſity, not only for the affetion 
4- {icy bear us, bur partly alſo, for 
leftat by reaſon of their nataral carſt- 
18F'[s and genome, of which they are 
JoÞ1l, they are more apt ro be inflamed 
erÞith a violent choler? Orc-<elſe, is& 
c<Ptcauſe it is very natural for us to 
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love with violence ſomething with. 
out us; wicked men that love neither 
Goa, nor fuſtice, nor common good. 
eſs, are conitrained by the force of 
nature to love infinitely ſome par- 
ticular perſons? Orelle, is it that 
cultivating only that part of their 
duty which conſiſts only infriend/v19, 
and keeping that only as a remainder 
of the beauty of the ſoul , which 
hinders them from altogether reſem- 
bling ſavage beaſts, they have rhe 
more love for that, as a mother hath 
the more love for her ſon, if he be 
heronly-one? Or laftly, is it not tha 
the nature of things is ſuch, that 

enerally in every extream there} 
Te light mixture of the contrary 
extream : For inſtance, we ſee byl. 
experience that in cold Countrigh / 
there are ſometimes in fummer morq- t 
violent heats then thoſe of the bot. 
Countries; and on the contrary{. t 
the ſubtilty of the air of the ho v 
Countries is the reafon that ſomq E 
the cold there is more pen tl 


. 
| 
[ 
- 
T 
( 
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tratins than that of the cold Coun- 
tries. The Germans that paſs for 
the leaft ſubtle people of Exzrope, 
have more of ſubrilty than any 
of the reſt in all ſort of weckanick | 
inventions, The moſt ingenious | 
people are. commonly the moſt | 
awkward and unapt in ſome flight | 
things. Adelancholy perſons. are | 
ſubje& to more violent joyes, then | 
thoſe that are ſangwive ; covetous 
people, according to the vulgar 
'opinion, are ſometimes carried out 
toa greater exceſs of prodigality 
then prodzgals, Men extraordi- 
nary valiant do often tremble more 
then others at the ſighr of a great 
danger. omen, whoſe viſage is 
| more properly then that of men zhe - 
6) ſeat of Beanty, are alſo more ſuſcep. 
i tible then men of an extream and 
of . Borrid »9/ineſs. Laſtly, to return 
|. to the mixture of goodneſs and 
q wickedneſs, one of the cruelleft 
j Emperours of Remwe could not, as 
9 the Hiſtorian faith , be preſent ar ;; 


—C—_" O_o 
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heard, raiſed a compaſſion in him 
which made him weep. We read 
as much of another Tyrant of Greece 
of the ſame nature , and when a 
man is arrived at the higheſt degree 
of wickedneſs, the laſt crime he 
commits, is to be his own murderer, 
and voluntarily to throw himſelf 
into eyerlaſting pains, by the vio. 
| lence of the remorſe of his conſci- 

ence. In which there ſeems to be 

a certain air and ſhaddow of magna» 
© nimity and heroick goodnels. 


theacting of a Tragedy, but thoſe 
faigned miſeries which he there Þ 


PROD 
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| PROB. 7. 


| Phat z the reaſon that the Wind | 
| which comes in at a Windowor 4 + 
| Pittle hole, is more dangerons thaw | 
| - that which we feel abroad in the | 

open field ? | 


a 
. Pon this Problem ſome may 
poſſibly think, that as the wa- 
| ivr meeting with a very narrow 


channel , becomes more rapid; fa 

| the wizd that comes in at a door, ors 
| window, or a ſmall chink , for the 
{ fame reafon redoubles its violence : 
Whick is very true, but:nothing-to 
the purpoſe, for the clearing the dif. 
-ficulry of this Queſtion : becauſe it 
1scertain that a very little wind gli- 
tc (ing in ata cranny, is more apt to 
"Furr one, then another wind much 
{more violent, when one 1s in the . 
--Jopen field. This cauſe then being */ 
Y'iÞus rejeRed, is it not rather —_ > 


2s AMiſcelomy 


' Held doth preſently cloſe the pores 
' through its coldnets , and ſo arms ug 


| - comes into the houſe by ſome litth 
hole, finds us hot all: che time, and 
conſequently doth, as. long as it 
continues blowing, find our fleſh 
ſoft, and eaſily penetrable. Or. elſe, 

 isit becauſe the wind that cools on| 
onepartof us, ſuch as that is whid 
comes inat alittle crack , makes the 
ſpirits, ro which this coldneſs is-an 
enemy, fly to the other parts, whit 
is- hurtful to this? Orelſe, in plan 
rerms..as the welfare of a Common 

 wealtlyconfiſts in a certain propotts 
on of the Citizens one'to anorhe; 
ſo the good ſtate of the boaj'is a ct 
tain- equal temper of-all the par## 


+ ſs that when any thing breaks ty: 
equality and harmony, and cools ol 
part, while the reit continue warm. 
this is in it ſelf a malady, and it wel. 


better they had been all equa 


The wind which we ſuffer in the open 


againſt it ſelf : whereas the wind that 


- cooled e Or elſe, is. it becauſer ] 
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wind that one ſuffers in the open. 
field , is a very wide, and asit were 


broad motion of the air, which ar- 


riving at us, muſt needs break it ſelf 
apainſt our body, as it were a wave , 
and paſs on each fide without'pene. 
trating it : Whereas the wind of a 
little Foote , being foarp, doth the 
better penetrate our pores, anddoth 
us the more miſchief : as we ſee 
that ar” arrow which does not hurt 
usif ir be caſt at us broadwiſe, wounds 
and pierces' ys if it hits us with the 
point ?: Or laſtly, doth not that 
which P1ztarch ſaies , contribute to - 
the fame effeRt, viz» that the wind of 
{little hote, hurts ns the more; be- 
catiſe we take no heed of it, and that 
lo weſufferic a great while before' 


| we put ourſelyes in a condition (Ox, 


ayoid'it 2 
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PRO B. $8. 


What 8 the reaſon that Evil s more. 


 _aclzve than Geod ? x 
] 1 isa very ſtrange thing, and yet: 

L very true , that ZEvi/ is more | 
; active.than Good. Grief, which is an 
evil, is moreaQtive than pleaſure, and 
ſurmounts it ſo much in violence, 
that although a man be at the ſame 
time tickled with all the pleaſures 
that can flatter the ſenſes, a ſmall 
Grief. will be able to ſpoil all his hap. 
pines. As Grief is ſtronger than 
Pleaſure; ſo Fear, which is a produ- 
cion of Evil, is a pafſion much more 
violent than Hope., which is a pro- 
duction of Good. Bad examples 
have more force to debaſe our 
minds, then good have to raiſe them |. 
; up. Poyfons are flronger than Reme- 
- des ;, and whereas there is not any 
| rcmedy that can cure us of our ma- Ly 


” C25 
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an 


' ſult will be bitter an 
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Jadies, unleſs it be applyed to us, 
there are poyſons fo violent that} 
they kill us with'the very fmell of 
them, if they do but come- nigh our] 
noſtrils: Things that are theſweer-| 
eſt to the taſte, as Honey and Spar, | 
are not yet ſo ſweet, as WormWood is | 
bitrer-: and if you mingle an: equal | 
quantity of them ys cn ,the re- | 


| nor ſiveer, the | 
ill favour prevailing over the.good. || 
Laſtly , to omit nothing upon this | 
 ſabje@, and.to run throughall kind | 
of things by which this cruch may be 
cleared , although amongſt colours || 
White be naturally more excellent || 
. than Black, as more approaching || 
to rhe nature of T.ighr - So it is, as || 
| Painters have obſerved, that it is the || 
moſt feeble of all , and that, if one || 
mixerH itin an equal quantity with || 
black , it isalwayes vanquiſhr. Bur || 
what chen is the cauſe of a thing || 
that feems fo contrary to reafon ? I 
anſwer, that therecan be no other | 


| given of ir, but this} thac Good 


C-3 . here - 
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| bomwe in its fountain, jt wouldinfal. 
Iibly conquer Evil, and would-be too 
. Nrong forit, ſince that Afivity be. 
inga Gogd, it is impoſſible bur that 
itſhould be a property and depend- 
ance of Good rather' then of Z+4/, 


But as of two Kings, be that is the 


| here below, is not in its fountain,and 
thatwe ſee only ſome weak rates and 
| {ſmall ſparks of;'ir ;, for if it. ;wereat 


{trongett may be vanquiſhed by the I 


Other, in a place where he hath not 
the body of his forces, and his great- 
_eſtpower : $0 it, may very: well be 
that Good may be more active than 
* 11], and yet that it may be vanquiſht 
 byirt in tb world where we are, 
and, as Imay ſo ſay, in this /ower re 
giox of things, where it is not in its 
fountain, and in its greateſt glory, 


and from hence may be drawn a veryſ 


ſtrong conſideration to demonſtrate 
the exiſtence of God; as I could ſhew 
more at large, and more clearly, if it 
were here my deſign, 


PROBYI. 
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What 1 the reaſon that Water-drink- 


| TS. it not becauſe wer hatha cer- 


ſtomach, and the juice of fruic cor- 
recs that qualrty, and is to them as 


| 1t not becauſe they which drink wa- 
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F 


ers are greater lovers of fruit then 
other, ? « 


tain faint quality chat offends the 


akind of w;ze which they are Tot 
averſe from ? Orelſe, doth not the 
fame reaſon \thar makes chem love - 
water, make them alſo lovefruir, to 
wit, becauſe they love all things thac | 
are moiſt and cooling, and that fruit 
as well as water'is in the number of 
things thatare moſt ſo? Orelſe, is 


ter only, do with more difficulty di- 
get, and for this reaſon they love 
ings that are eafily digefted, ſuch as. 
are moſt fruits, and prefer them be- 
tore viands that give more pain .to 


34 
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the natural! heat? And if any de- 
 -mand, Whence itis that they ſay al- 
ſo, that on the contrary thoſe which 
are great lovers of wine, do net care 
at all for fruit : Is it not the contra. 
ry tothoſe reaſons I now mention- 
ed? Orelſe, do they not hate fruit, 
becanſe by their moiſture, they dull 
' anddeaden the palate, and ſo render 
it leſs ſenfible of the pleaſure to 
which they are ſo much addicted? 
Or doth not the ſame reaſon for 
which they love ſalt and dryin 
meats, make them alſo hate thok 
that quench the thirft, amongſt 
which it ſeems fruit holds the firſt 
, rank? __ 
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PROB. IO, 
What uu the reaſon there. 1s no ſuch 


enmity as that which ſucceeds 
ami? ; 


rfl |S it not becauſe our mind doth ar- 
of  dently affect all zew things, and | 
>| loves change ; and that when we 
| come tohate him, whom we havea . 
of bong time loved, itis a very great 
p novelty and an extream change, . 
&4 which conſequently hath fome par- 
| ticular allurement to attract our 
minds and engage it more violently 
inits deſipn ? Or elfe, do not great . 
triendſhips leave behind them great 
enmities, becauſe they could not . 
have been deſtroyed but by great . | 
| quarrels, and- great ſubjects of ha- | 
tred and diſcontent? Or elfe,is it be= 
cauſe as a ſtranger, whom we do not . 
know , cannot be. either hated or- 
| loyed ; by the ſamereaſon, he that is - 
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"very well knows,may be hated more, 
and loved more than another , and | 
that there are none fo well known to 
'vs, as thoſe whom a long friendſhip 
hath made us familiarly acquainted ' 
with. Andindeed as the great know- 
| Jedge we have of them makes us 
more lively imagine the motions of 
hatred they bear us, the words they 
|. will ſay, the rhoxghts they will have, 
and their very geftares in their anger, 
It is credible that this ſerves to in- 
flame our wrath, Or elſe perhaff 
we may fay that thoſe, thatare great 
lovers of oneanother, do only ſeem 
x0 hate more then other men , and 
perhaps they ſeem ſo',. becauſe that Þ 
ſome relicks of friendſhip, which 
they.cannotehaſe our of their mind, 
rendrins the injuries which they 
* Matually do one another, more grie- 
vous, makes them complain *thereof 
with words fuller of paſſion,and talk 
of it unceſſantly. Indeed'it ts que | | 
Kionleſs much more grievous to be | 
- wronged by him that one loyes, then] | 
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by him that one hates ; becauſe this 
| kind of wrong raiſes as it were'a 
| C5vilwar in our paſſions, exciting 
one part of our heart againſt the- 

"| other, and hinders us not onlyFrom 
| obtaining what we deſire, but alſo 
| | from deſiring it complearly and 
without repugnance of a ptiece of 
our ſelyes, and Lovers may begovd 
teftimontes of this tructh ; for it is 
certain, as there are many waters 
thac do nor offend the ſou#4d parts of 
our bodies, but yet when they touch 

a ſore place , cauſe there incredible 
pain : So this fweet wounding of 
their heart, makes them moſt ſen-_ 
. ible of injuries, which, without that, 
would not vex, nor moye them at 
all, Or, laſtly, thofe that loved very 
dearly, do combate one another 
with the cruelleſt ats of enmity, to . 
learn, as I may fo ſay, to hate one 
another, and to confirm themſelves }.. 
in that bitterneſs and violetice', into 
which they are faln , becauſe they 
ind , that all forts of habits ate 
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which they produee. 


— Ce 


PROB. 11: 


Why hath extream affiiion no tears? 


Othir not proceed from hence, 
#. for that the ſoul in an extreang 
attiiction, hath no /;vely appreben- 
fions, ſuch as thoſe muſt be that raiſe 
_ Tears, but falls intoa kind of ſfapidi: 
ty and 3»ſenfibleneſs ? Or is it not 
becauſe when - we are extreamly 


that .ſo great an evacuation might 
exceſſively weaken, inſtead of com: 
forting us , keeps them back altoge- 
' ther, and reſiſts the motion of our 


Taign remedy , and employ it to our. 
ea ruine ? Or elſe, may we not 


ſortified by exerciſe, and by the ads | 


afflicted, Nature ,, which finds that | 
the greatneſs of our Afiction would | 
make us ſhed too many rears, and ' 


difordered minds, which , were it 
not for that, would abuſe this ſove- 


mpoy 
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upon this ſubje& ſay, that he that is 
mightily afflicted, cannot weep-as he | 
would do, becauſe generally every - 
exceſfive paſſion hinders it ſelf from 

arriving at its end, and becomes an - 
obſtacle roits ſelf; and that for this 

reaſon thoſe that are oppreſſed with 
too much Fear, deſiring to flie, find } 

that it bath nailed their feet ro the 

| ground. and. that their hand ſhakes |} 
|| that arc too much in Cheler, and | 
, | that they cannot expreſs butbyin=- | 
conſequent and disjoynted words, | 

+ | the greatneſs of their paſſion , no. |} 
; | morethen thoſe whoma too.great | 
t | Love poſleſles, or thoſe whoareina | 
| | too great exceſs of Foy ? Certainly | 
{ } it ſeems that this is not void of like-- | 
x | libood. And if it be asked , Why. | 
- | every: exceflive paſſion fails of ar. | 
- | rivingat-its. end ? it may beanſwer- | 
x | ed, that. this happens co. it , becauſe. | 
t | it isa malady of the ſoul, and a de- | 
= | fect ; and that the qualities proper | 
toa malady are, impotence, weak» | 
neſs. and ill ſucceſs. Or elſe, every | 
1n=--. 
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deſires things vaſt and infinite, and 


our ſoul from executing thoſe that 
are real and poſſible, For we ſee 
evidently, that he which is moved 
with a very great Chelcr, cannot ex- 
preſs, at leaſt in common and ordi. 


indignity which raiſed ic, becauſe he 
ſeeks the moſt ſtrong, and deſires to 
aſe a more eager expreſſion then the 
language of man is capable of, It is 
plain al{o,that Lovers do many times 
| hack and hammer inſtead of {peak- 
z#p, tor the fame reaſon, namely 
| becauſe they would inyent terms that 
' ſhonld beas it were all flame, and 
have more force and exergie then 
they can have; and that alike defire 
is the cauſe alſo why oy, which is fo 
| talkative, becomes mate in being in- 
* creaſed roo much, or brings forth 
only fighs and inarticulate and con- 


inordinate paſſion is an obſtacle to 
its ſelf , and is impotent, becauſe it. 


' beyond all poſſibility , which hinders 


naty words, his reſentment,and the 


- fuſed ſounds. And as for exceſſive 
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which onecannot ſo eafily apply this - 


ry ones by which a man runs away; | 
and that his imaginacion thus over- | 


5 yery much-afflited, cannot weep, 
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Fear , though this bea paſſion to 


reaſon ; yet one may ſay poſſibly, - 
that he which is too liyely poſleſt by 

the image of a terrible and preſent | 
danger, hinders himſelf, that in rhis | 
perturbation and trouble wherein | 
he is, he defires not fimply to run,but | 
to nſe ſome means more prompt and | 
efficacious then natural and ordina- | 


ſlipping whatſoever is real and poſ- | 
fible, as that of others which we | 
ſpake of bnt now, does not, by rea- 
lon hereof, pur in praice thoſe fa- | 
culties that moye the parts of his 
body ; for it is evident that it is the | 
operation of che Faucy that mult put 
In practice thoſe faculties. But how- 
ever it be, it is very likely that A- 
ger, foy, and Love, fail of expreſ- 
ſing themſelves well, for this reaſon ; 
and if it beſo, we may with likelt- 
hood ſay , that even fo he which 


% 
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becauſe that his ſoul diſdaining the 
common characters of ſadneſs, 
fearches in that ardour wherein it is, 
ſo great ones that they are impoſli- 
ble. Or elſe, we may ſay that.ir doth 
not ſearch for ſuch, bur as that anti: 
ent Painter, that choſe rather to 
cover with a veil the face of A494: 
memnon , then yenture to repreſent 
his grief : it alſo chuſeth rather to 
refrain tears, and words, and not to 
paint forch the greatneſs of its affli- 
ion, then to be forced to paint it 
by the ſame things which the ſmalleſ 
| of afflictions make uſe of. [f any one 
| benot ſatisfied with all theſe reaſons, 
| 1t may yet poſſibly be added, that, 
as we ſaid before, a moderate com: 
preſiling of the inward parts , may 
ſqueeze forth the humidity of tears; 
and a t00 violent comprefion of the 
ſame parts may, on the contrary, 
keep them in, by cloſing up the. | 
paſſages by which they uſe to come.- 
ta the eyes. 
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PROB. 12. 
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What #s the reaſon ſome things axe 
gotten beſt by neglefling them ?. 


'G# -©.: 


V7 E faid in. the fore-going 
Problem, that Paſſion being 
wrought toa very high pitch}, is- an 
obſtacle toits ſelf, and hinders us 
from arriving at what we aim ar. 
Now we will endeayour to give. a 
reaſon of a difficulty like to that, 

; but yet greater, viz. Why there are 
many things which are belt acquired 
by neglecting them, and looking 
another way. Thus for example, the 

' | - Philoſophers have obſerved to us, 
that Glory is of ſuch a nature, that 
the beſt means to get ir, is-rorun 
. | away fromit, andnot to defire it, 
_. and that ſhe favours thoſe moſt, that 
- doleaſt regagd her. Plea[nre, if we 
conſider 1t well, is like to it in this : 
tor the ſoul being ſoftened through 
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| the love of pleaſure, and reſt, be- 
| comes ſo ſenfible of incommodities ; 
| and griefs, ſo yulnerable by all ſorts 
| of crofſcs, and ſo feeble, that the I} 
| leaſtthing wounds it mortally , and 
makes 1t deſpair,and eyen the ſmalleſt 
misfortunes become great unto it : 
On the contrary , the contempt of 
pleaſure giv& it preſently a more 
ſtrong conftitution, by which it 
ſuſtains the ſhock of evils that would 
diſturb her reſt and her pleaſures, 
and by taking away her delicacy, 
makes her not to ſtand in need of | 
extream pleaſures to be delighted, 
bur to be ſatisfied -if ſhe have com- 
-0n Ones, In Eloquence and Conver- 
ſation , there are alſo many Graces |. 
_ which are not gotten if one affe&s to 
 baye them, and muſt,as 1 may ſo ſay, 
eſcape from us without our know- 
. ledge, to be natural and charming. 
- But Ineed not enlarge here into any 
large difcourſe , to p®ve this verity 
by many examples, ſeeing we meet | 
w.th itat every turn in the things of I 
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our life, and that eyen the vulgar 


confeſs itand alledge-it very often, 


J- though they are ignorant of the | 
| cauſe of it. But it conſiſts in this, _ 


that all thoſerhings that are beft got- 


ten by neglefting them, are vanities ; 


for our foul weakens ir ſelf by the 


delire of vanities; but on the con- 
trary ſhe fortifies her ſelf, and pets 
more ligh: and ſolidity, when ſhe 
with-draws her affeRtionfrom them, 


and by theſe new forces, which by 


this means ſhe acquires, ſhe obtains 


| afterwards not only greater advan- 
tages, but alſo even thoſe flighe - 


ones which ſhe contemned, for theſe 
flight and vain good things are com- 
monly appendixes to ſolid. ones, and 


fallow them as images and ſhadows 


follow bodies. 
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PRO Be. 13. 


What # the reaſon that theſe hinge t 
. which we are accaſtomed, are mt 
prejudicial to onr health?" 


Here-is nothing more common 

chen that ſaying , that things 
which we are accuſtomed to, ate 
not prejudicial to our health ; : and 
there is commonly a reaſon piven of 
- 1t, with which men are.ſatisfied, viz, 
that Cuſtom 1s a ſecond Nature. But 
certainly I conceive , that he which 
will a little caft the eye of his-mind 
upon this anſwer, and conſider it at 
bis leiſure, will ſee it vaniſh. For 
Cuſtom hath indeed ſome power up- 
on our inclinations,and on the things 
which depend on the ſeal : burcldo 
not ſee that it hath the ſame power 
in natural changes , and things that 
depend purely of the body, Toun: 


derſtand it clearly , Suppoſe that 4 
man; 
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man ſhould a hundred times hold _ 
ſome Combuſtible body very near 
the fire, you will ſee plainly that it 
will never accaſtom- it ſelf to endure 
the power of it , without . receiying 
harm , nay, on the contrary, it will 
onſurae by lictle and lictle : Even 


ſo, if moiſture be contrary to the 


nelfare of a body, it is very manifeſt 
that it will neyer accuſtomir ſelf ſo 
nellco be moiſtened, bur it will {till - 
receive - dammage from the wer. 

fince then this anſwer 1s nor fatif- 
hRory , ſhould we not rather ſay, 
that there cannot be rendred. any 
univerſal reafon of it, but that it 
kappens oftentimes for ſeverat par- 
ticular reaſons, which have nathing 
of common, chat many things ceaſe 
9 hurt after that one hath been ac- 


[altomed ro them? As for example, 


Cold doth not hurt him that is uſed 
dendureit, becauſe it ſhuts up the 
"Ifores and thickens theskin; and that 
Ihe that hath a thick skin , and his 
{Pores cloſed , muſ} needs 'be more 
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difficultly hurt by external qualities. 


On the contrary , he thar is uſed to 


walk bare-headed in the field, re. 


ceives no hurt from the heat of the 


Sun, as may be ſeen inthe Bobemiany 
children;and in the Peaſams of ſome 
part of France , by reaſon that this 


very hear” hath ſacked by lirtleand I 


little from their brains, all thoſe hy- 
mdiries which might haye bred 


Rheumes or Cararrhs. Violent Laboxnr 
alſo doth"not hurt choſe 'thar ate. 
uſed to it, for that, it 'dryes they 


Nerves, atid the Nerves cannot be 
dryed, but they are hardened, not 


hardened withour becoming ftromtJ 
 £er, and fitter either to beara great] ' 
weight, or'to thruſt a thing wittr ve}; 
hemency. 'Or elſe, is there init ſom? 
groſs miſtake? ard ſhould we not, 
rather ſay, thar things which we ate] 


uſed to,do not ceaſe to hurt, becault 
they have loft the power to do 1t, 
through uſe: but that when'a man 


oy 


hath long uſed a thing, withour fall: 


| ing into-any remarkable inconveity- 
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ence, it isa ſign it. was not contrary 
to him at the firſt, although ic ſeer- 
ed to be ſo : and therefore Phyktians: 
do very wiſely permit him to uſe it 
for the future. Or elſe ( if we muſt 
| however find out ſome reaſon com- 
mon to all the effets which this 
Problem comprehends) doth it not 
conſiſt in this, that as oftentimes 
Good 15 in the madle,and Evilinthe 

extreams ; 10 allo.on the contrary - 
| that ſometimes Emil is only in 
'| the ear, and Good in. the ex- 
| trreams, fo that: an burtful thing 
baving by length of time brought our 
| temper into ſome extream., it may. 
1] by this means deliver us from the 
© evil which. ir brought upon us. But 
"| that Zw1il i ſometimes inthe middle, 
| awd Goodin the extreams, there are 
;| that prove it by ſeveral reaſons : 
4 For they ſay chat the higher and the 
* | lower 'regions of the air are more 


3 alm then the middle region, in 
all Which ſtorms and tempeſts are. 


formed ; that the extream force or _ 


| 
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| extream weakzeſs of the Suns rayes | 
| do equally render the air ſerene : but' 

{| eat when they have only a moderate 


| doubts that others know not ; that 
| Angels and things inanimate are 
L equally incapable of miſery; but chat 
| rhoſe natures thatare in the middle 


{ remote from the matter in hand, yet 
* they may bringus to a belief that it 


.. tn things which belong co the health 
_ of our bodies, 


force, they raiſe vapours which they' 
cannot ſcatter : That man fhould 


| either not reaſon at all, but follow 


plain common ſenſe, as the Peaſants 
do, or elſe reaſon exaQly and pro- 


| foundly, and become truly learned, 
| becauſe reaſoning by halves, and 
| being learned by halves, is the way . 


eo. embroyl ones ſelf in a thouſand 


between theſe two extreams , are 
only ſubje& unto ir., Though theſe 
examples be raken from - things far 


is many times after the ſame mannef 
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4%, ſo that thus his benefits do ſk, 
8:4 be better to our hearts, like herein : 
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PROB, 14. 


Whence comes it, that (as it ts. the © 
ſaying of ſome body) a great ſerwice 
34 not ſo proper to gain onr affettion, 
4s many petty ſervices done in 4 

. Continued (ecies and on all 066a- 

- frons © | 


ÞÞ it not becauſe a great ſervice may 
be received in an i»ſtant, where. 
as this train of petty ſervices takes 
op in the gaining of our .heart, a 
greardeal of r52e, which muſt needs 
help forward the buſineſs: mightily 
withall ſorts of cauſes? Or-elſe-is 
It that when any ones beneficence 
deſcends upon us thus by little and 
little, and as it were drop by drop, WE 
Gar the ſeveral times we receivc ir, 
make more ſeveral: refletions'\upon 
'the obligation which-he layes upon 
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to a' gentle and ſoft rain falling þ 
liette and Iittle 4 ibn et 

| better into the earth, whereas great 
and violent foowers only ſweep it and 
run away: without foaking tn? Or 
elſe, is it that this continued train of 
petry deyoires and ſervices, each of 
which apart is not of any conſidera 

"tion, . leads us to amity and good 
liking by ſo ſweet and gentle-a 
force, and brings us on ſo inſen(ibly, 
that we perceive it not, and ſo make 
no refiltance? Or elſe, as we-loye 
more thoſe meats which having] 
delighted the palate do not lie heayy | - 
upon our' fomacks ; do we noting, 


zeaſonthe ſervices. that do us good, 
and yet leave no weight of neceſſary 
and forced obligation upon olth | 
Frrits;, as queſtionleſs petty ſervice h 
often reiterated do, . becauſe that 0n " 
M 
at 
to 


one: fide their: number ſupplies that] 5 
weakneſs, and makes them connte}J},, 
_ vailea great benefit all at once , ab: 
that on the other fide they are... 
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ſuch a nature, that he which did 
them cannot handſomely reproach 
them to us? | Whence it comesthat 
| the acknowledgement we preſerve 
of them ip,our minds, ſeems to us 
| 10 be the lore voluntary. Or elſe 
that which we ſearch for, proceeds 
it not hence, that he which doth us 
agreat good turn, is' believed by us 
to do it out of vanity, to gain the 
reputation of generouſneſs or boune 
ty, becauſe a great ſervice makes a 
noife, and is expoſed to view ; but 
6 | that we cannot ſuſpe& the ſame of 
him who is 4ſſiduous to render us a 
thouſand petty devoires,” which 
appear not to the eyes of others, 
andare perceived only by our felyes? 

'Or elſe ſhall we ſay, that one may 
{0 us a great ſervice inour abſence, 
but that this train of petty ſervices 
preſuppoſes: that he that would 
make- himſelf be beloved, is not 
"| abſent from him'by whom be deſires 
40 be beloved : but thae- on the 
;&.£0ntrary , he converſes ordinarily 
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with 'bim ; and that this familiarity 
is that which aids him principally to 


inſinuate himſelf into our heart ? Or 


laftly, doth not this alſo contribute 
t0-it, - that when wehaye received 
ſome notable benefit fr8m another , 
asitisa thing commonly known, it 
happens many times , that' thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it 15 to make us forget 
at,have ſo much artifice to extenuate 
i, tO:give it 1]] interpretations, and 
totake away its luſtre and weight, 
that they ſeduce. us, and extinguiſh 
in us the reſentment which we 
ſhould have had of it; whereas when 
any one hath inſinuated himſelf into 
our favour, and hath witneſſed to us 
the ardour of his affe&tions in ma 
occurrences, by petty ſeryices whic 
have not; been obſerved þy others, 
the reſentment which we have 
thereof is notexpoſed tothe aſſaults 
of his enemies, or rivals.; and he isfo 
much the'more aſſured, the more 


1s ſecret and rhe. cauſe of it noi 


known? 


wo Eo. 
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| What is the reaſon that 4 great joy 


makes us facile to pardon injuries? 


T is certain that a great joy diſ- 
- poſes us extreamly to clemency, 
. that it ſoftens our hearts, and expells 
that hardneſs and bitterneſs which 
;njuries have cauſed in them, and 
makes us eaſie to pardon them ; and 
as it is. a thing certain, and ſuch - 
whereof the enquiry cannot be 
otherwiſe than: curious, pleaſant , 
and profitable , I conceive I have 
reaſon to allow it a place among'ſt 
theſe Problems, and endeayour to 
diſcover all the cauſes of it, In the 
firlt place chen, I believeT ſhall ſpeak 
a very great truth, if I ſay, that our 
ſoul being ſurprized on a ſudden by 
a great happineſs, finds it ſelf ſecret- 
ly obliged ro ſome ſoveraign power, 
and hath ſecrer motions of gratitude. 
D rowards _ 
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| towards it , and that finding its ſelf 
f unable co do it any good whereby to 
$ cteſtifie its thanks, it'is-ſo much the 
| more conſtrained to do good to his 
S 50ks, that is to ſay, that it becomes 
£00d, and diſpoſed to do good, even | 
$0 thoſe that have wronged it, But 
# beſides this reaſon, which without 
1 doubt contributes yery much to the 
1 effe&t we ſpeak of, 1 conceiye that 
| Foy doth -befides of irs own nature 
beautifie the /ox/, as well as it beau. 
vifies the commenance. And indeed, 
| ſeeing that Foy is more according to 
nature than Sadneſs, ſeeing it is 
Good, as Sadneſs 1s an Evil, it muſt 
reeds for this reaſon inſpire alſo 
into it and waken the paſſions that 
are more conform to natyre, and 
better than thoſe which are awaken« 
ed by Sadneſs. Now there is no- 
thing more according to nature then 
Foodneſs, If it be objeted that | 
Affition correQtsus, and makes us 
becter, -I anſwer, that it doth, not 
.doit ont of its own nature, but by | 


ccident,... 
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accident, as a medicine cures us by 
accidenr, although ar other times it. 
be a kind of poyſon, and is alwayes 
in ſome ſort contrary to the temper 
of our bodies. - For if we confider 
affliction in its ſelf, we ſhall finde 
that as it is the propetry of winter 
and ill weather to kill lowers and 
to deſpoile the trees of the ornament 
of their foliage, even ſo it blaſts the 
beauties of the foul, ſoures and 
debaſes ir. But above all we ſhall 
finde, that in cooling and weakening 
the courage it greatly impaires thar 
veneroſiry from whence iſſues the 
pardon of injuries. Philoſophers 
lay that Zight doth naturally beger 
Heat, although it be not a quality 
of the ſame ſpecies with it, by reaſon ' 
of a certain affinity or correſpon- 
dence of nature which is between 
| them. I ſuppoſe it is for the ſame 
reaſon that 75y may beget in the 
ſoul goodneſs -and vertuous inclina- 
tions, though its ſelf be not a ver- 
nce that being a 
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c00d paſlion, it muſt have ſome 
analogy with all the good paſſions, 
S aS/adzeſs muſt have alſo wig the” 
8 bad ones. But to come to the con- 
s fideration of another cauſe of the 
ſame effe&q, it ſeems alſo that as an 
injury made us not angry, but out of 
an opinion we had that it had caſt us 
down, when any great proſperity 
comes to raiſe us up, it muſt for this 
reaſon appeaſe and ſweeten the grief 
which this pretended dejetment 
hath cauſed in us, fince that it doth 
in ſome ſort do us reaſon. Or elſe, 
perhaps the ſoul, in a great proſpe- 
' rity, looking on the preſent which 
{miles npon it, and offers it nothing 
but matter of ſatisfaction, and a 
moſt perfect reſt, doth equally take 
its eye off, both from whar 1s to 
come,and what is paft, and therefore 
| hates ro remember paſſed injuries, 
fince that it cannot do it withour 
looking off from the preſent which 
3s {o grateful to it, and interrupting. 

its delicious employment : but thar 


which 4. 
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which ſtill puts it more ſtrongly upon 
the ſame' reſolution, is, that having 
all on a. ſudden received a great 
bleſfing, it doth paſſionately deſire: 
to enjoy it fully, andnot corrupt the 
ſweetneſs. thereof, and that there is 
nothing can ſo corrupt its ſweetneſs, 
asa motion of hatred and: reyenge, 
For as the at of Loving is in its ſelf 
naburally ſweet, becaule- it- 18 very, 
much according to nature : ſo the 
motions of Hatred® are naturally, 
painful and mingled with wr 
becauſe they croſs nature; and 
becauſe the ſoul doth asI may ſo ſay, 
wreſt and diſtort its ſelf, in receiving, 
them into it, and doth ill employ its. 
faculties. Now. that all motion of. 
revenge. and hatred of. another is. 
naturally painfull and mixed with. 
grief, 15a thing that may. eaſily be. 
proved, For, beſides that our own. : 
ſenſe makes us acknowledge it. to be. 
rae, we need only to look upon the: 
wiage of man in choler, to confeſle. 
that nothing doth more reſemble the. 
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viſage of a man that is ſad; and there 
$ appears ſomething of painfull and 
forced, ſomewhat like rothat one 
© fees in the face of a Porter employed” 
$ with all his ſtrength tolift up a great 
T burthen. It 1s eyen ſo alſo-in all 
S other motions of Hate. For in a. 


{man ſhould machinate any #/ach. 
$ deſignes, and frame within himſelt 
{ Tome malicious contrivance, without 
Joſing the native gwiet and ſerensy 
#c of his ſpirit, as that the air ſhonld 
| continue ſerene when it is formed 
3ato Rtorms and rempeſts, .and that 
x ſhould be overſpread with dark 
&ouds, before it pours down either : 
| Hail or thunderbolts upon the earth. 
| And as the ſpring of a Piſtol is not 
| atreſt,and as.it were in its due place, 
Jo long as it is cockt, and ready to 
give fire and kill - So our foul. is 
without doubt reftleſs, and out of 
its repoſe, ſo long as it continues as 
it were bent to the execution of 


forme malicious at, and is ready ro 


(word, it is as unimaginable, thar a :|' 
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do miſchief to another. And. if we 
will deſcend from the conſideration” 
of men to that of beaſts, we ſhall 
there alſo finde ſome teſtimonies of+ 
this truth , fince that they which 
when they are alone, ſeem to take: 
pleaſure in,confidering the beauty'of 
* the day, of the meadows, of the ri-- 
yers and forreſts, and are moſt light- Þ 
.fome and ſportive; arealſo the moſt 
innocent; and that, on the contra» - 
ry , all the ſavage and blood-thirſty . 
ones are ſad and melancholy , which: 
may be ſeen-both by their counte-- 
nance, and in that they hate and fly 
the light, It is wiſdom thereforein. 
us to drive from our mindes all 'ma- 
licious thoughts when we would fully 
enjoy any great happineſs : Oreclſe, 
the joy which a good fortune cauſes 
in us, renders us ſweet. and eafie to. 
pardoniinjuries, becauſe after having 
Lotten external goods, we do the. 
more violently defire thoſe that re- 
ſpe the ſoul, namely wiſdow, and 
verine , as thoſe only which we 
id. . Walt... 
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PROB. I6. 

| What 5 the reaſon there is fo much 
many artight to make ethers belicue 
ſtrange things ? 


FS it not becauſe a man thinks he 
| K doth not do very ill, nor traſ- 
- grefſe much the Law of Liberty, to. 
| add to that which he receives trom 


rake from it ſome petty and ſlight 
| Exrcumſtance, which yer changes the 
* whole face of the thing; an ablurdity 
:bke to that of an ll pay-maſter, thac 
{thought he did not any great hurt, 


[away a ſmall cypher from a paper 
wherein his debt was contained, 
and in his defrauding his Creditor 


remain to us te | 


| falſenews Spread abroad, and that.. 


and was no diſhoneſt man, intaking | 


of a great ſum under pretence that 


LA 
- 
- 


t others, ſome ſmall” matter, or to-. 


no 
- 


and take from us that delightful-: 


LA 
- 
- 


| think they do well to make uſe of a4 


| that we wholly give credit to our? 
} friends when they tell us ſtrange. 


trary much of goodneſle , whereas. / 


cauſe a man lyes through weakneſs as... 
- | yell. as malice ? Or ſaſtly, may we? 
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he took away and blotted out. only 
a ſmall cyfer 2. Or elſe, .do not fe 
news ariſe principally from heneez? 


things.; and thar, on the contrary" 
our friends. enlarge the wonder to: 
us, becauſe they ſee we are delighted: 
with ir, and thac they are unwilling 1 
to deprive us of 1t by diſabuſing us, * 


error in which we are, no more 
then they would wake us if they. 
knew we were in a pleaſant dream?:. 
Or elſe, is it becauſe many men: ! 


ly: to uphold the Zrath? Or elſe,” 
are we not chiefly deceived by falſe: © 
relations, becauſe we think it rea-. 
ſonable to give credit. to one that is 
no bad man, but hath-on the con-: ! 


we ſhould confider whether he- be? 
not guilty of ſome weakneſſe, be- : ? 


' 
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not fay that it! news is ſpread prin- 
cipally for this reaſon, that many 
© pleaſe themſelves in making others 
x believe ſtrange things ? the truths, 
Experience evidently diſcoyers this 
malady with which they are affeRed; 
and if it be demanded why they are 
thus delighted with it, methinks one 
may fay, it is either becauſe they 
would have theſe great and ſtrange 
things be ſo, and that being unable 
ro give them a real exiſtence, they” 
give them at leaſt a ſraddow of it in 
printing them upon the ſpirits of 
' men : Or that half-believing them, 
and taking pleaſure to believe them, 
they labour to confirme themſelyes 
'1n their opinion, by drawing many 
others to be of ir, and acquiring to- 
it good ſtore of ſuffrages , or that 
being unable to believe them in any 
ſort, yet when they ſee that an ano-. 
ther believes them,they contemplate 
the joy which they imprinr on his. 
- eyes, and on his viſage, and hear the 


| 


| exclamations which admiration 
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| forces from him, and the geſtures ic 
puts him in,and receive hereby ſome 
refle0t40 of his pleaſure , like in this 
| to many fick people, who though 
| they cannot eat themſelves, yet de- 


light to ſee others eat' with a good 
appetite ? | 


[| _—_ 


PROB. 17. 


What »s the reaſon that having been 
| long on horſe-back., . a mas doth 

better refreſh himſelf by walking 

a little on foot than by ſting ſtill t 
FP it not that as a co/opr is more 
& contrary to a celoyr then to a 
fmell or a ſound, by the ſame reaſon 
one m0riow 15 MOTE CONtTATy to ano» 
ther motion then to eff; and ſo eaſier 
. | effaces the impreſſion of it, by thar 

| Law which ſaich char things which 
are under the fame genzes do more 
| vigoronfly combate one another ? 
' | Or elle, is it chat the body ' of che + 


horſe, on which-we have been a long 
time, hath too much preſſed many 
parts of ours, and by this means-ſhut 
up certain paſſages; -and that when 
we walk, the ſpirits running to theſe 
parts tomove them, do raiſe them- 
up, and by this means open whatſo- 
ever was there preſſed, or too much 
ſtraighrned, fo that they ſoon reco- 
ver their natural {izuation? - 


PROB, 18. 


that the reaſon that when we come 
to reft-our ſelves after much walk: 
3ng we finde onr ſelves. more weary 
a while after ? | 


Sit becauſe the beat. which mott-: 
on/drew into our parts rendred, 


them more ſupple, and obedient to, 


the will, in dilitating the nerves ,, 
and that after we have reſted a while. 
we haveloſt this heat, but we have 


not loſt our wearineſſe? Qr elle, is, 


1 
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is becauſe when wewalk, our ſweat 
runs down ; but when we come 
afterwards to reſt, it ſticks upon our 
kin and benums it, by its humidity, 
as alſo by its coldneſſe, when the 
repoſe of the body hath given it | 
means to grow. cold ? We ſee by | 
expcrience, that thoſe that come 
from ſwiming, feel their arms and | 
legs weak,as if they had been beaten, | 
by reaſon of a cold moiſture that 
reſts upou them. It is obſerved 
likewiſe, that when after a long 
motion we come to reſt our ſelves, 
we ſweat preſently much more ; and 
this is becauſe the motion of the 
parts of our body doth not then 
hinder .that by which the drops of 
fweat do deſcend by their narrow | 
pallages, the pores. For, as every Mi 
ody knows, two ſeveral motions do- | 


« 
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PROB, 19. 


Why #s it good net to let a wiched man- 
that bath poWer to do what miſchief. 
he pleaſe, perceive that we are jew. 

lows of him® | 


TT is good, firſt, becauſe he that 
would do wrong unjuſtly, hath 
yet 'need of a pretexce, which how. 
vain and.frivolous ſoeyer it be, may 
art 'the leaſt amuſe his ſpirit, and 
hinder him from conſidering and 
clearly diſcerning the uglineſſe and 
| -1njuſtice of his aRtion, For, as he 
that is reſolved to be let blood, and 
bath ftretched forth his arm, yet 
- turns his head another way out ofa 
certain horrour which nature hath 
of every thing that hurts any part of 
our body : So he that is reſolvedto 
* doanunjuſtand wicked action, doth 
yet turn away his eyes from the 
injuſtice which he ſees in ir, out of 
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a natural horrourz and endeayours _ 
not to ſee it at all, or at lealt ro ſee 
it lefſe clearly, Thiss very hand- 
ſomely repreſented by Zſope, in the 
,. | fable of the Wolfe and the Lamb that 
# | drank ar the fide of the ſame river , 
for though the Wolfe was reſolved 
to deyour the Lamb, and ſaw that 
it was beſt for him to do it preſently, 
for fear 'leaſt any one ſhould come 
to her ſuccomr, yet he ſtayeda while 
to reaſon with her, being not able 
to put himſelf on this action, wirth- 
our ſecting before his eyes ſome 
colour and fhew of juſtice. He begins 
therefore to. complain, thar' ſhe . 
troubled the water , but becauſe ſhe 
feplied that this could not be, be- 
cauſe ſhe drank a great way below 
him, which was ſo clear a reaſon that 
it ſhut our all appearance of the 
contrary , he” could not yet fall to 
the committing of - this evil, brt 
keks another pretence ſomewhat 
eſſe void of colour, in telling her. 
that ſhe knew well enough, that her, 
”% Father... 
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Father and Mother and all her An- 


_ ceſtors had been his enemies, Not | 


bur that this ſecond reaſon was very 
extravagant, ſeeing it was the ſole 
cruelty of the Wolfe, which had bred 
in the Anceſtors of the Lamb this 
hatred, which made them only avoid, 
not wrozg bim: but nevertbeleſſe 
this pretence for want. of another, 
ſerved to furniſh him with ſome ap- 
pearance of Juſtice, without which 


nature cannot be moyed or under» 


take any thing. According to this 
then, though a wicked man may be 
reſolved to do ns a miſchief,and.hath 
power to do it, yet he wants a pre- 
tence, which he may uſe towards 
himſelf, and whereby he may (if 
may be bold to ſay ſo) finde obedi- 
ence in his own faculties, We ſhould 


betherefore ſo far from venturing to / 


furniſh bim with one, that we ought 
carefully co remedy all things. from 
which he may draw one. But we 
ſhall furniſh bim with a pretence 


and ſhadow.of reaſon, if we let him } 
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ſe chat we diſtruſt him, alrhough 


it be not without juſt occaſion, 
and this ſhadow of reaſon wal 
ſerve him to conquer that reſi- 
ſtance which he findes in his own 
nature. Secondly, it is good not 
to give wicked men. any teſtimo- 
n that we diſtruſt them, becauſe - 
if they believe that we' cannot ſo 
much as imagine they : are- about 
(0 commit a great injuſtice, they 
will Judge. us the honeſter, and 
farther from all treacherous and 
evil thoughts, and ſo will be more 
aſhamed: ro:fn before us, and diſ- 
cover toi:ns the baſeneſſe and up*+ 
linefſe. of their ſouls. Beſides, if 
a.wicked man thinks that we 
elteem him an honeſt man, he 


| cannot without regret go -about W 
to deſtroy by his ations this be- | 


ef. which -is advantageous and 
glorious to: him , and will be ſo 


much the 'more loth to- do it, as 


| he believes, thac it is well eſta. 
eJ bliſhed in our minds, becauſe that: _ 


To A Miſceelay ; 
in doing it, he ſees he wrongy 


himſelf ;. bur, on» the contrary, if | 


he thinks we have already an ill 
Opinion of him, he will not haye 


ſo great a defire to acquire our | 


elteem, as he would to preſerye 
himſelf in it, were. he poſleſſed 


of it $: becauſe. the deſire of pres” 
ſerving that which a man hath, is | 


more natural then that of getting, 
In 'the fourth place , 1f he believe 
that we are in a profound and en- 
tire ignorance of the wrong he 
| A4ntends us, he ſees by the ſame 
means, that in doing it he will 
canſe us more grief, then if we 
had expeRted it, and provided our 
ſelves for it. Now the wickedeſ 
man hath naturally more of re- 
pugnance to bring 4 great grief 
upon 'any one then a 'little one, 
Laftly , beſides all theſe reaſons, 
there is this till to be-conſidered, 
thar if any one thinks that men 


account him an honeſt man, or] 
_ . that they do not think him very 
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bed; this ſerves to perſwade him, 
that what is belieyed of him, is 


true, and that indeed he hath nor 
very bad inclinations... Now there 
js no better, nor handſomer way 
of refbrming by degrees the mind 
of a wicked man, then to per- 
ſwade him that he hath ſome ſeeds | 


of vertue, and an inclination to ' 


worthy things, becauſe that loving 
kimſelf, and every thing that is in 


bim, he will conſequently love Rt 


rertue, if he believes that ic is one 
of his qualities, and a part of his 
being; and he will alſo love ver- i 
tuous men if he thinks he is like 

them, as he would love a man that F 
bath noſe or eyes hke his own. In 
aword, it is certain that every 
one aRs according to the 1adea 
that he hath of himſelf, and' ac- 
cording to that which he believes 
bimſelt to -be : for, thoſe objeRs 
which we haye moſt ordinarily be» 
fore our minds, do by degrees 
oup 
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ſouls, and our ations; Now there' 
is no objet any 'man hath more 


frequently before his mind then 
himſelf, ſo- that if he believes him- 
felf wicked, the image which he 
hath of himſelf muſt needs exaſpe-: 
rate him and make him ſtill worſe 
" and worſe ,. On the contrary, if 
he thinks himſelf inclined to good. 
neſle, this belief muſt needs ſweeten' 
| him by lietle and little and inſpire 
into' him better inclinations. This 
is all we have to fay upon this 
Problem , which methinks we have 


by this means ſufficiently illuftrat- 


ed : But yer we believe we ſhould 
by the way add, that the 'Rwl 
" which it gives, is not alwayes true; 
for herein are many Diſtinfiont 
to be uſed : and eſpecially we 


muſt have a care, whether he whoſe |. 


injuſtice we fear, be a man #2tirely 
wicked ,' or whether he have /ome 
00d principles, and be not yet 
fully reſolyed to do injuſtly : For 


_ if hebeablolutely wicked, we mukt | 
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not let him ſee that we diſtruſt him, | 
for the aforeſaid reaſons ; bur if he 
bath ſomething of generous , and 
benot wholly confirmed in his evil 
reſolution, it ismany times goed to 
let him perceive ( but with humility 
and without birrerneſs, and rather 
obliquely then in a dire& and open 
manner”) that we ſee well enough he 
intends to wrong us,that our unhap=* 
piteſs is manifeit unto us, and that 
wehayenotany hope. For, befides 
that this raiſes more pitty in him , 1t 
troubles him to be accounted -more 
unjuſt then he is, and having ſome- 
thing of generous in him, he la- 
ours to refute by his aRtions this ill 
opinion which we have of him, ard 
4 | ſires to ſhew.unto us that we were 
e |\2ancrrour when we bad ſuch a con- 
ſ« |.Feit of him, | 


4 
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PROB.- 20. 


Whence comes it that Beaſts as natu- 
rally know how to ſwim, and that 
Man hath need to learn ? 


"T Hey anſwer commonly , that 
Man doth not naturally know 

| howto ſwim, as Beaſts do , becauſe 
that the firſtcime he tryes ro do if, 
he is ſeized with a Fear which hin- 
ders him frem making uſe of his legs 
and arms freely. But I do not ap- 
prove this anſwer , for beaſts have 
at leaſt as much fear as man , the 
firſt time one_caſts them into the 
water; and I have ſeen ſome of 


them that would tremble for fear 4 
long time after, and remain 


Ny 


ftoniſht, and for all that ceaſed notſon] 
to ſwim very well. Beſides, if iſner 
| were only Feay that hindred mltha 

from knowing how to ſwim , thifdo1 


would bs nothing to them that atfiby, 
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very bold, and ciſt themſelyes with- 


' | ont fear into great dangers ; anda 


manin this caſe would know at leaſt 
bow to ſwimin the water of a Bath, 
in the midſt of a company of his 
friends , ſince that then he would 
have nothing to fear : Or elſe he 
would know how to ſwim ina very 
mrrow brook , where the bottom 
may be ſeen all the way, and can 
kave him-no conſiderable fear. 
fince cherefore thisanſwer doth nog 
laffice, and leaves the difficulty 
wholly untoucht : I conceiverather, 
that a man doth not naturally know 
bow to ſwim, becauſe the firſt eime 
tetries, he cannot chooſe but man« 
tage his legs and arms by Reaſon, 
and that this hinders him from doing 
Rright, becauſe it is an aCtion thar 


muſt be done by the imagination 


nofonly, after a brutiſh and blind man= 


if 1 


Jaer. We fee clearly by experience, 


mathat there are many things which we 


thFo worſt , when we would do them 


{ 


Jy Reaſon, Belides, I believe it is 


— 
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naught for a man, the firſt time he 
tries to ſwim, to be prepoſleſt with 
this belief, that he doth not know 
-bow to ſwim , whereas beaſts are ex- 
empt from all chis preoccupation : 
for, to believe infallibly that one 
doth not know how to doany thing, 
is a diſpoſition to doitill , and-ro 
come {curvily off. But, beſides theſe 
two reaſons, in my opinion It is very 
remarkable, that when beaſts ſwim, 
they are in their »atzral pofture, be- 
cauſe they have not an ere# ſtature, | 
and co move according as they haye 
an inclination to move naturally, 
namely, with all cheir feet at once; 
and thacon the contrary, man lying 
at his length upon the water to 
 Twim, is not in the poſture tn which 
he ſhould naturally be , and ſo hath] ** 
the greater pains to move himſelf in 
this manner, asevenupon the earth 
it would be painful tro bim to march 
upon all four. Or elſe I may fay 
upon this ſubje&, thar the difficult 
. is not ſo muchto know why creaq' 
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tures that are much more /zght than 


man , are more proper to ſwim ; 


but why he doth not know howto |} 
ſwim as well as Oxen, horſes, and 


ſuch other creatures that are heavier 
than he : To which I anſwer , that 
it is becauſe Oxen, and Horſes, and 
ſuch other beaſts, have an inward 
capacity and cavity of their bodies 
much greater, which is the cauſe 
that though their bodies {ink deeper - 
under water by reaſon of their 


weight,there yet remains part there= 


of aboye ; and that it happens ' to 
them as it doth to yeſlels that are 


 bigh built, to wit, chat they continue 
above the water, whileſt others thac 


are not ſo much laden, but are much 
leſs, do fink. Or elſe too, one may 
rationnlly ſay, that beaſts do natu- 
rally ſwim, becauſe they have for 
the moſt part a longer neck than 
man, ſo that although all the reſt of 


{ the body be heavy enough to fink 
yl under water, yet in holding up their 
ea4 necks they take their breath at eale , 


E yhere- 
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whereas mans body being ready nz- 
turally to ſink under water as well 
as theirs, he hath nota neck long 
enough , to keep his head notwith- 
fanding our of the water, and by 
this means keep himſelf from being 
choaked. So then Beaſts have in this 
received from nature divers advan- 
tages above Xſan, in which ſhe hath 
not done him any wrong, but on 
- the contrary hath maniteſted the 
fame wifdom which ſhe ſhews in all 
Other chings, that ſhe is guitied by a 
moſt admirable and penetrating 
judgement , which fore-ſees things 
that depend upon a long train off 
conſequences. For, this wiſdom 
foreſaw that Man only among all 
other creatures ſhould kr.ow howto] | 
make Boats and Briages , Or to pal 
therivers on Horſ back. 


PROB | 


eaſter find paſſage rhrough the nar- 


- 1s it. becauſe that the, rops of the 


reaſon they have the more vertue? 


elſe, becauſe they are more expoſed 


ſerves to ſoften their hardneſs, and 
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PROB, 2 TI» 


What is the reaſon that the fruits 
which grow at the tops of the boughs 
are the beſt ? 


S it becauſe that which is moſt } 
earthy and. groſs in the nouriſh- | 
menrt,cannot reach to the tops of the | 
boughs, ſo that they receive only 
that which is more ſ#bti/e, and doth 


row ſtreights of the wood? Orelſe, 


branches are the »eweſt and youngeſt | 
parts of the tree, and that for this | 


Orelſe, is 1t for that the fruit which } 
Srows at the tops of the boughs, are 'Þ 
more expoſed to the rayes of the 
Sas, which ripens them better? Or | 
to the beating of the rain, which 


£ 
' 
t 


| 
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ro make them alſo {weeter; as we 
ſee thar fruit is ſometimes ſofcned 
between our hands, and made 
ſweeter according as we handleit? 
Or elle is it, that when there is a-' 
bundance of nouriſhment in a rree, 
it paſſe:h to the extremities, atrerit 
hath provided for the neceffrics of 
all che other places ; but that being 
arrived ac che extremities , and not 
able co pais furcher, it amuſes it ſelf, 
and (o feeds thoſe fruits that grow, 
there the beer. which conſequently 
muſt baye n:ore of juice and of ſa-. 
your. Mechinks one may exprels 
the courie of this nouriſhment by 
the example of a brook , which runs 


- as long as it finds any way, bur meet- 


ing at Jait ſome obſtacle which 1s 
Jaid beioreit, and hinders it from 
paili.g further, it ſwells and gathers 


' Its water's into an heap Or elle, laſt- 


ly, is itghac che nouriſhmenr, ACCOr- 
dingasit aſcends from the root to 
the branches, is {till more and more 


FancoRted by the Natural heat 


of ſome are far worſe, and that we 
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the tree, ſo that for this cauſe ir | 
muſt needs bethat which comes to | 
the ends of the branches, muſt be | 
moft concoted, and moſt purified ? | 


| 

PRQB. 22. | 

Why do good men think they ought to | 
ſpeak in proper terms of other Pa | 
ſions and Fices, but not of things: | 
that regard wantonneſs and corpe= | 
ral Love ? 


Ome antient Philoſophers diſ- | 
courſing upon the ſame Queſti-. 
on which we have here propound- | 
ed, have though that this modeſty | 
which hinders us from ſpeakin 
plainly of things that belong to laſci-. 
yiouſneſs, and the lower and more 
terreſtrial part of Love, was butan. 
abuſe and vain ceremonie. Their 
reaſons were, that ſince we ſpeak in 
plain terms of all other vices, where- 


E $ dare- 
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Care pronounce the names of Tyea- 
Jon, Sacriledge, Impiety , Aſſaffina- 

| 240n, Cruelty , there is no colour of 
Reaſon why we ſhould not with the 
ſame boldneſs ſpeak of viciows Love, 
much leſs thar we ſhould not dare to 
Jpeak of all the effets of lawfsl 
£7ve, which hath nothing init ir- 
regular, Whereunto they added, 

| that whatever one might 4 without 
ſin, one might alſo ſpeak without ſin, 
 {ontaigne ſeems to bave been of the 

| ſame opinion, for in the firſt Chap- 

ter of the third Book of his Eſſates, 

he ſaies, that the rule which forbids 
ves to expreſs ſome things in plain. 
rerms, 1s a talſe rule , ' and that he 

[corns toreckon it among ft his true du- 
ties, He ſaies afterwards , that 5t 

the Daughter indeed of true wiſdow, 
as ether things which reſpef Ceri-- 
ww0ny, but a baſtard one; and that he 
which ſhould undecerve the World of it, 
would not perhaps do ſo much miſchitf, 
becauſe man acquitting himſelf «f | 
theſe falſe offices , thinks fed, asſ= | 

argea. 


Ny w a, #7 "# 
——_— : 


_ taigne was pleafed to ſay, ſince there. | 


_ any people wholly yoid of this mo- | 


dicted ont of ſimplicity - by ſome 


| particular people, And though we - 
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charged of ſo much of the obligation 
which he hath to natural offices. At} 
laſt he adds, that zt 1s only a ſparing 
of Vice, not to dare (peak of it, but by| 
a Periphraſis. For my part, Ithink] 
that the general opinion of men| 
which is contrary hereto, muft needs] 
be better grounded , and that they] 
have reaſon to look upon it as a piece| 
of brutiſhneſs in thoſe that ſpeak | 
plainly of whatſoever belongs to cor-} 
roreal Love. And I do juſtly call this 

Opinion geweral , whatever Aſon- i 


is no true Hiſtory found by which it i 
may be proved that there was ever 


delty;and although there have been |j 
ſome, doubtleſs it was only a ſavage | 
people, and ſcarcely participant of | 
common ſenſe, as certain Nations 
that have been lately diſcovered. | 
And a thing doth not ceaſe to. be of | 
commor ſenſe , though it be contra- Þ 


conld. 
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could not tell how to anſwer to the 
ſubrilcies here alledged againſt the 
general opinion, yet in my judge- 
-Mment it were not wiſdom - to dif- 
believeir, and follow. them. But for 
a'lthat, I conceive the truth being 
on our ſide , will furniſh us with ar- 


ons whichare urged againſt it, are 
weak and ill-grounded. For in the 
fit place, Montaigne himfelt, in that 
Chapter where he1s ſo much againſt 
the common opinion in this buſi- 
| neſs, dorh nevertheleſs confeſs, that 
there 1589 altion which ought ſo much 
#9 humble a man, as this which s here. 
$2 queſtion ; that they are the feet of 
tbe Peacock which abate hrs priate; that 
our weakneſs and vanity appear there 
3n their beft apparrel;, that when he 
conſiders the circumſtances of it , he 
belicues that (aying of the Antients , 
| That man was maae by the gods to 
ſerve them for,a May-game |, that all, 
other ations admit a wiſe and aiſcreet; 
proceeding, excipt this-only , that all 


SuMents fo prove, that the objeQi- 


other 


3. as 
%> * 
- 


% 
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other Paſſions trouble reaſun and aſ- 
{ail it, but that this doth wholly an- 
_ nhilateit. 1 think that in all this he 
faich nothing but cruth, but we may 
from hence draw arguments againſt 
himſelt ; and indeed this truth being 
ſuppoſed , we have ground to ay , 
that then it is impudent and vitious 
to ſpeak openly of a thing, where 
the inconſtancy -of our judgement 
and the weaknels of our nature ſeems 
to be at its beſt, afrer a particular 
manner, becauſe itisa fign that he 
which doth ic, doth nor much crouble 
bimſeif. with the perfeRion and dig- 
nity of his ſoul; and that he doth 
without regret diſcoyer the defects 
] and vanities of it, If ir be further ob- 
jected, , thar yet we ſpeak openly of 


| Perfidionſneſs , Sacriledge, Ingrati- © i 


tude and Craelty ,, Torthis Tanſwer , 
| that good men indeed do openly and 
Kchout ſcruple, ſoeak of theſe 
things, and that no man is offended 
Ai, hecaule it is preſuppoled , they 
ate things to which they are not oo 
ect, 
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| JeR. It is not fo in the follies and 

fordid things which Love makes men 
{ commit, when for hope of a corpo-. 
| ral pleaſure, it makes a man ſubmit 

{ himſelf with roo much weakneſs to 

that ſex, which nature hath made in- 

feriourto him : For they are foilies. 
ro which the. beſt haye been ſubjeR; 

they are weakneſſes from which 

good men are not totally exempt ; 

andeven thoſe which abominate all 

Cruelties, Treaſons, Thefts and In- 

gratirudes;, and hate them with a 

perfet hatred, do yet find then. 
felves weak on this ſide; and that is 

the reaſon they cannot ſpeak ot the. 
more baſe and brutiſh part of this. 
paſſion without bluſhing : and truly 
they would be impudent, if herein 

the memory of their infirmity did 

not produce this effet-in them; 
and if they ſhould ſpeak openly and 

boldly of their vice, inſtead of a-. 
voiding the repreſentation of it to 
themſelves by formal and direct ex-. 
prefſions, To confeſs that this is 1o, 


4 p_- _. qe fears po Gon oo % 


| think a rogue impudent and brutiſh. 


\ "ag Gr. wn. Oo. > TE. 


(=. 
4 bim his faulc, And as for that which 
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it is to be confidered, that we ſhould” 


without meaſure, if being ſurprized 
in the fat, and being queſtioned of 
the manner in which he committed 
his cheit , he ſhouſd fpeak of it at | 
large, and with all the circumſtances, 

wichout bluſhing and caſting down 

his eyes for ſhame; and that on the 

contrary we ſhould think he had 

ſome remainders of probity left in | 
him, whenhe dares nor ſpeak of it- 

but. with difficulty and by halves , | 
making us gueſs his meaning, rather | 
than expreſling it. Even ſo a man | 
that we know hath committed a no-. 
table Treaſon, would be thought | 
yery impudent, if he ſhould in com- . | 
pany make long diſcourſes of Tray- | 
tors and Treaſon, and if on the con- | 
trary ſuch kind of diſcourſe ſhould | 
not put him intoa kind of confuſion. 
In a word, it becomes. him thae | 
knows himſelf guilty, to be aſhamed. 
of every thing that repreſents to 
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was faid, that it souly a ſparing the 
vice of wantonneſs, not to ſpeak 4 
openly of it as of others, it 1S as ill». 
Srounded as the reſt, For as for a 
lye, parricide , murther, impiety , 
avarice, cowardize and vanity, bes 
cauſe they are things which have an 
uglineſs, which is eſſential to them , 
and therefore inſeparable, it 1s very 
true,that the more lively one can de- 
fcribe them , the more hatred and 
horrour he raiſes of them," nay it 
may be maintained, that a lively con. 
ception of them is enough ro make 
one fly them , without the afliſtance 
of any other diſcourſe ; juſt as men 
run away from blows , or from an 

. houſe on fire, without any need of - 
perſwaſions. Bur it is quite other- 
wiſe in Corporal Love; ſor it bath-no 
eſſential deformity, and 1s bad only 
by accident, namely, for want of ne- 
 ceſſary circamſtances ;, and. when it 
carries us in pu:ſuit of 1rs object 
with exceſs, or by baſe and unwor-- 
thy means, And therefore to mo-. 


derare_ | 
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derateit, it isnot at all neceſſary to 

ſet it forth to the life, bur on the 

contrary , by how much the more ' 
lively and in proper terms it is de- 

ſcribed , ſo mnch the more doth the 

imagination of thoſe that hear ſo in- 

diſcreet a leſſon, grow warm with 
that baſe heat which it is accuſtomed 
to kindle there. And hence I draw 
one firong reaſon more, in favour 
of chat truth 1 maintain. For fince 
that to ipeak in proper terms of this 
tow aid :groble parr of Love, is 
rather heljing than weakening it, | 
he. that diicourſes of jt in this man- I 
rer, muit needs have a deſign to | 
render 1t more violent, either in him--} 
ſelf or others , both which are 
equally beai:lv. Or elſe it muſt needs 
be, thar at the ſame time, he that 
talks thus, and thar he is with his 
friends, whoſe conyerſe ought to 
Elevate his ſoul ro nobler and more 
ſpiritual pleaſures, he feels himſelf 
moyed with that laſcivious and' ter- 
' | teſirial ardour; otherwiſe he would 
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| neyer love to repreſent to himſelf. 
the effeRts thereof ſo diſtintly , be- 
cauſe they are of ſuch a nature, thar 
if the imagination be not delighted 
with them, it is wounded by them, 
it being not poſſible there ſhould be 
a medium between theſe two ex. 
treams, 


PkDO's: 236 


Whence comes it that they (ay, what- 
ſoever cures us, and 15 good for 14, 
diſlikes m4,and that ou the contrary, 
We love that which hurts us ? 


Js it that in this they do not ſay 
true, but that as the Time whileit 
ve are inſadneſfs ſeems to us longer, 
for the ſame reaſon the accidents 
which are offenſive to us, ſeem to us 
the more frequent ? Truly I think 
that from this Source deſcend many 
| other Yulgar Erroxrs ; as for CX- 
ample theſe; That.a man is hurt] 


7y P ofeJely® 2 


dren do commonly die before they 


Jove thar which hurts us, asit is a 
'thing that aſtoniſhes us , and makes 


_-andimprint it the deepe 
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ſooner inthe ſame part where he is 
already il] : That che wittieſt chil- 


can give their parents that content- 
ment which they hope for from 
them : That diſaſters follow one 
another,and ſcarce eyvercome ſingle: 
For as we deſire that theſe accidents 
ſhould never happen, ſo for fear 
leaſt they happen,we think that they | 
happen alwayes. Or elſe, doth not | 
the errour wherein men are in this 
buſineſs, proceed from hence , that | 
when we love that which profits us, | 
no man takes any notice of it, be- 
cauſe it is a thing conformable to | 
Reaſon and Nature, and upon which || 
our ſpirit ſlides away ſmoorhly , as | 
our hand flides upon a poliſhed bo-{ 
dy, where it finds no rub or obſtacle, { 
and that on the contrary, when we il 


us ſtick ſome time to ſearch the ff 
cauſes of ir, ſo we ſee it the betrer, | 
r into our | 
memories: 
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| memories ? Or elſe happens 1t not 
| thus, ineffet , through the imper- 
| feftion of finite chings, which pro- 
| duces alſo many other effets, chat 
| ſeem to be againſt nature ? As for 
| example , we fee that Difficulty 
whets che appetite, wherea» ic ſhould 
rather dzl{{ it, and thar Evil is more 
active then Good, although it ought 
| to be quice contrary, and many 
Other the_like things, 1o- that this 
may pcrſwadeus , that it is through, 
this very imperie&:on thac wholtom 
things vff:nd, and hurcful things de- 
lighrus ? Oreiſe, is it becaule che 
remedy ought ro be contrary to che 
diſeaſe, and that conrraries redouble 
their force againſt one another by 
an Aztiperiſtaſis ? Phyſick tor this 
reaſon doth ac firft heighten the dil- 
eaſe, and conſequently alſo the pain. 
And as Phyſick doch at firlt re-1n- 
force and heighten the diſeale , may 
it not aſſo be that hurtful chings for 
the ſame reaſon do delight us more 
often at the firſt, and encreaſe our 


viSOur, 4. 


an” A»tiperiſtaſis. Or elle, 1s not 
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vigour, and that therefore they 
pleaſe us ? If we ſuppoſe for ex- 
ample, that a man be ſick for want 
of hear , it may be if he uſes cold 
chings that are naught for him, they | 
will at the firſt refreſh him and give 
him ſome ſtrength, by making of his 
heat increaſe,*and redouble it ſelf by 


nature at firſt delighted with things 
that redouble its evil, becauſe that 
by increaſing it, they may in ſome 
ſort ſtupifie and dull itgſenſe ? And | 
i$itnot, on the contrary , hurt by | 
thoſe things that cure it ? becauſe } 
tbatin reſtoring it to its ſtrength by | 
little and little , they do asit were || 
awaken it out of that lethargie in | 
which the diſeaſe held it,and ſo make | 
the ſenſe of it the more quick ? Or | 
elſe , is it that Nature when ſhe hath | 
need to be cured, is depraved andill } 
diſpoſed : ſo thatitis no wonderif | 
in this condition ſhe be offended | 
| with chat which is good, and pleaſed 
_ | with that which is bad for her? Or | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ doexcite alſoa ſenſe of horrour in | 
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elfe, is it not that asa man cannot ' 
take a ſport out of his clothes with. 


| out making the place a little more 
| thredbare, nor refine mertals with- 
|| out diminiſhing them, nor cauſe any 
| great good in a Common-wealth 
{ wirhout wrong to ſome : ſo alſo we 


cannot cure our bodies of any great 
infirmity , bur we muſt do ir ſome 
dammage, and that as the remedy 
in curing us, doth us ſome hurt, this 


| isthe reaſon why it is irkſom to the 
| fenſe? If you ask me in particular, 
| What is the reaſon that almoſt all 
| Medicines are bitter, and odious to 


take ? (wherein mechinks a great 
part of the difficulty of chis Problem 
conſifts ) I anſwer , that this hap- 
pens from its quality, becauſe if the 
Medicine were not offenſive to the 


| palate, neither would ir offend the 
| fomach , ſceins that it 1s frem one . 


and the ſame quality, that things 
which have been diſpleaſing to the 
taſte when they were in the mouth, 
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the ſtomach and offend it, Now , if _ 
the Medicine do not raiſea ſenſe of 
horrour in our ſtomachs, Nature 
would not uſe its utmoſt ſtrength to 
rid it ſelf of it, and would not re- 
je& together with ir, the ill humours 
that made it fick: for I think it is 
very probable,that it is by this means 
that moſt Medicines purge ts. 


— ——_— 


PROB. 24, VI 

What #5 the reaſon that Children in 
Winter, though their face and hands 
ſeem to ſhaw that they are more af- 
flifted with cold than men grown, | 

' Jet are not eaſily perſwaded to warm | 
themſelves ? 


S it not becauſe to-warm them- | 
ſelyes they muſt and ſtil a good | 
while inthe ſame place,. and that | 
Children love to be conſtantly in | 
motion, out of a kind of Impatience, | 
| which is ngguralto our ſpirit at that | 
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| age ? Orelle is it, that when they 
{ are cold and come nigh to the fire , 
| 1.s heat at frit inftead of comforting; 
| dorh more affli& chem ; which hap- 
| pens, becauſe it re-inforceth at firſt 
[| the cold of their bodies by an 4nt;- 
| periftafis ;, and thatas they want ex- 
| perienceand reaſon, and follow the 
| firſt ſentiment of nature, they reje& 
| this wholſom remedy for want of 
| knowledpgeto judge , that by andby*] 
| ghey ſhall ind comfort by ir ? Or elſe 
| 1S1t, that though their bodies be 
| more eaſily altered by che cold, then 
| thoſe of full grown men, as it is plain 
| totheeye, yet this alteration is not 


-_ 
a 


| ſopainfuland grieyous to them , the | 
| reaſon of it is, becauſe the cold hurts | 
| chiefly by roo much hardening and | 
| making {tiff all the parts of our bo- | * 
| .dy, and that theirs are ſo tender and | 
ſo ſoft, that by reaſon thereof, they |! 
cannot bur very hardly be brought | 
into the contrary extream ? [! 


+ 
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them together in affliction? Indeed 
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Whenee comes it that when we are wm 
afition, we are better diverted by 
the repreſentation of ſome T ragick. 
Hiſtory, or by the recital of ſome 
great misfortune, then by more mer- 
ry ſhes, or facetions tales ? 


# 
w_ that the ſoul, being lively af- 


ited, ſhuns light and vain | 
joyes, becauſe that without truely 
comforting it, and without taking 
away the grounds of its affliion, 
they do only dilate the ſpirits by a 
ſuperfieial emotion of pleaſure, with 
which chey tickle the imagination, 
and that this dilatation of the ſpirits 
cannot be but offenſive to the ſoul, 
fit ſtill Keeps its ſadneſſe at the bot- 
tom of the heart, ſince that it is for 


[its g00d, and to the end thatit may 


bave the more ſtrength, it keeps | | 


— —— _ 
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_ profoundly aMicted, and arepreſent 


| - with a moſt pure and perfe& joy, 
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it ſeems to be for this reaſon chiefly, 


that the ſoul being thus afflicted, 
doth thus fly from gay and delight- 


ſome objects, and loves ſad ones; 


Juſt as a weak eye bates chearful and 
tight colours , and on the contrary, 
loves ſuch as are dark and haye but 
little light, Orelſe, when we are 


at ſhows full of mirth, are we not 
diſpleaſed to ſee others laugh there 


becauſe this doth more ſadly put us 
in-mind of our own misfortune: 
whereas in hearing read, or ſeeing 
aQted a Trapick hiſtory we finde our 
ſelves leſſe unhappy by conſidering 
the miſeries befallen others ? Or elle, 
doth not the recital of other folk 
misfortune comfort us, chiefly for 
this reaſon, that for a time they take 
off our thoughts and affeCtions to 


i 


{ 


| 
| 


N 
ſt 


our ſelves, and fix them upon a for- 
raign objet? Orelſe, isit that 4 


| 
m 
th 
fo 


they ſay nothing doth better drivq ey 


| out onebove then another love? fora 


4 


rive 
fot 


another evil, then by 4 g00d, whic 
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the ſame reaſon nothing doth better 
expell one ſad thought then another, 
Withour doubt this reaſon is upon 
good ground, and to ſpeak more 
generally, when ever one defires to 
take away froma man wholly and 
for ever, any ſtrong paſſion, one 
ſhould endeavour to put him firſt 
into ſome other paſſion thiit is nigh 
it, For when we have wrought any 
change in a mind that had giyen ic 
ſelf up through length of time to 
ſome certain inclinations, we may 
after that buying him to what we 
pleaſe; as we ſee that when a man 
bath moved a ſtone alittle our of its 
place, which long lying: had faſtened 
to the earth, afterwards he draws it 
whicther he pleaſes; Orelſethe ſad. 
neſle which Tragedies and other 
ſuch like ſpeRacles beget, is it not 
more apt to diminiſh afflictions, 


| then are other things more ſportful, 


for this univerſal reaſon, That an 
evil is alwayes more eaſily cured þ 
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| happens thus, becauſe to go from 
evil to good is a longer way, and 
muſt receiye a greater change then 
to paſſe from one evil to another. 


"—o_ - 


PROB, 26. 
Why ao ſome noiſes make a man ſleep ? 


S it that noiſes which one hears 

near at hand being only a mori- 
ex Of the ar, or at leaſt ſuch as can- 
not be formed unleſs the air be 
moved, do excite ſome motion 1n the 
organs of the brain, by ſtriking the 
air encloſed in the ears ; and that 
this motion being very proper t0 
hi:der the operation of the ſpirit, 
makes a man ſleep ? Orelfe, doth 


| . not the noiſe of wind or rain, or ofa 


ſpring make us ſleep, - by delighting 
us? And therefore we ſee allo that 
many fall aſleep more eaſily when 
they make ſome part of their body 


be rubbed, through the pleaſure that] 


ſure, it ſearches after nothing, being 
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comes of.it ; and that children alfo 
ſleep ſooner and with the more fa- 
cility, when we rock them, becauſe 
they /ove to be rocked ? Indeed, that 
pleaſure may help to produce ſleep, 


methinks may further bz proved, in 


thar they which arein a greac and 
profour pleaſure, whether of body 
or of mind, do ſhut their eyes, 
ſtretch -their arms careleſly, and 
continue in the ſame poſture, as if 
they were really aſleep, and that we 
ſay pleaſure pucs a man as it were 
into a ſound, Bur why bath Piea- 
ſure this property to be more apt to 
cauſe fleep then the other paſſions 
of the ſou] ? Is it not that the paſli- 
ons being neceſſarily either plea- 
ſures, or griefs, or deſires, or hopes, 
or fears, the ſoul thar hopes, or 
tears, or deſires, or ſuffers, is in folli- 
citude, and ſeaches every thing, and 
therefore it ſets its reaſon on work, 
and ſo hinders it ſelf of being ſeized 
by fleep, whereas when it is in plea- 
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, content with the preſent, and there. 
i fore its reaſon ceaſes to aR, and by 
ceaſing to a cauſes ſleep to enſue ; 
juft as Night comes when the Sun 
ceaſech to ſhine, Beſides, noiſes 
that tickle the ear, do make us ſleep, 
not only becauſe they pive us plea. 
7} ſxre, butalſo becauſe this pleaſure is 
if. altogether /en[na/. For a /piritual 
| pleaſure makes us imploy our reaſon, 
and ſo keeps up within us this ;nters- 
al light of the mind, which doth no 
leſſe hinder us from ſleeping then 
anexternal light which ſtrikes upon 
our-eyes; -and on the contrary, a 
pleaſure meerly corporal, 15 an oblta- 
cle to' meditation. But why of ſen- 
ſua! pleaſures doth that of hearing 
produce ſleep ? Is it not becaule it is 
that only which we canadmitinan | 
 intire repoſe of the whole body, and 
without -doing any thing on our 
pare? For, for example , the plea- 
ſures that come from delightful] 
| Yſavoxrs, cannot be taſted without] |. 
- moving the tongue and jaws ; and|.- 


mind fixt upona work, that he com- 
- poſes, becames unable to. judge-/ 
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we cannot alſo well enjoy a good 
odour if we de not make ſome effort 
to. draw it in and ſmellit, nor can we | 
well admit the pleaſures of the eye 
without turning the eyes this way - 
and that, and without ſtraimng ta 
hold them open , by drawing back 
towards the forehead the $skin that 
covers them : but to Hear you can« 
not ſay we ſhould need to do any. 
ſach thing ; Or elſe may we not. 
explain this Problem thus, that a 
pleaſant noiſe which ſtrikes the Bar, 

produceth firft a ſuſpenſion and 

ceſſation of all other thoughts, by 

that ſweetneſſe which charms us, 
and afterwards takes from us even 

the ſence of it ſelf : becauſe an objet_ 
thit hath been long preſent to the. 
faculty, {trikes it no more,and is not 
perceived , which appears in that 
Cuſtom is ſo proper to render both | 
food and bad things inſenſible to us, 
and that he which hath long had his 
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rightly of it, untill he hath for a 
while given his mind ſome other 
obj<&t ? But why muſt che noiſes 
which make one ſleep, be in ſome 
ſort »niform? and why,for inſtance, 
doth the noiſe of a ſp:ing, becauſeir 
q is all of one kind, make us {l-ep bet- 
f ter then of a woaſical inſtrument, 
g which yer is more {weet? Is ic that 
1nnoies which are not uniform, the 
ſame object is not alwaies preſent to 
$ the faculty, that they have 'in them 
grave Or farpe ſounds, high or low, 
| flower or ſwifter ones ; whereas in 
| noiſes that are uniform, it 1s preciſe. 
ly the ſame objet which is alwayes 
preſent to the facu'ty, and thar by 
this means it may, after it hath 
{ effaced all other objets of our 
| thoughts, efface icſelfalſo, and make 
| it ſelf imperceivable, by the continu- 
} ance of its aQion, as we ſaid, and ſo 
beget ſleep? Orelſe is it that the 
pleaſure which is given us by the 
| noiſe of a brook or a fountain, 154 

. pleaſure purely ſenſual and of the | - 
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ear only, but that the pleaſure, 
which the harmopy of a muſical in- 
firument creates, is not a pleaſure of 
the ear only, but alſo of the im1agi- 
ation and of the memory, fince that 
a.man muſt compare in it one con- 
cord with another, and conſider the 
proportion of the ſounds to one an. 
other, to diſlike or approve it , and 
that ſeeing it exerciſeth the fancy 
and the memory, it is not to be won=- 
dred, if it benot ſo proper to make. 
a man ſleep? 


—— 
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What * the reaſon we aggravate our - 
miſeries, and love to perſwade 
others that we are very mnufortu: 
nate & | 


J* we ſearch why we aggravate our 
misfortunes, we cannor decetye 
our ſelyes in ſaying. it is co periwade 
others that we are yery ance: 
h - QUT... 


fy % 


— 
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'But it is a Freater difficulty to know 
for what reaſon we defire they 
ſhould believe ſo, becauſe oftentimes 
they are perſons that we do not hope 

x to receive any ſuccour from,and that 
y our very miſery -rendring ts leſſe 
$ able to be uſeful co others, may hin- 
der many baſe and mercenary minds. 
from doing us any good, To enquire 
$ then the cauſe of this humour of the 
8 afflicted; isit not, in the firſt place, 
that they are never aſſured that any 
man may not forthe furure be ina 
| capacity to help him , and cherefore 
| they tell their misfortunes to all they 
Tee, and aggrayatethem to them, to 
the end that if hereafter they ſhould 
diſcover any means to fuccour them, 
thepitty. which they have raiſed in 
chem, may preſently produce its et- 
fe&t? Orelſe dothey defire to have 
all that come near them know their 
evil, and believe it to be very great, 
thereby to incite them to give them 
fome conſolation? Or do they not | 
bope, that he to whom they have | 


beloved being in it felt a good, we do 


there is nothing more eaſie then to 
| flip from one to the other ? Or elſe, 
do we not defire that a man. ſhould 
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angravated their miſery, xf he be not 
able to help them, may at the leaſt 
pray for them, and that theſe prayers 
may prevail with the divine good- 
neſſe? Orelſe, do they not defire 
thar thoſe very perſons from who 

they cannot hope for any ſuccour, 
ſhould bemoane them, for that they 
think that ſome bodyelſe -that ſhall 
have the means to deliver them from 
their miſeries, will do it ſo much the 
more willingly, if he ſees that many 
perſons de compaſlionate him, and 
are affected therewith, becauſe the 
more general the good is which we 
are iritreated to do, and the nfore 
perſons it regards,. the more ready- 
are weto doit? Orelſeis it that zo be 


therefore exaggerate our miſeries, 
thereby to raiſe pitty, and by pitty 
love , becauſe we know naturally 
that pitty is ſo near to love, that 


NITI 
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believe that we ſuffer very much, 
| becauſe we defire he ſhould talk 
much and long of us, both while we 
-hve and after our death, and that we 
foreſee that men will talk ſo much 
{the more of us, as they think that 
& our miſeries have been great? Or 
is it not out of a vain affeQation of 
 -lory which is annexed to conſtancy, 
[and to be in ſome ſort admired by 
F others, that we paint forth as very 
| exceſſive, incomparable, and in a 
| word, much greater then they are, 
| the evils which men fee we ſuffer 
{ with ſo much patience, our Vanity 
being ſoeſſential and united to our 
fouls, that Grief it ſelf cannot expell 
| ic, and that that accompanies it even 
in the midii of torments, upon the 
E Rack, andattheStake,is the 
E faid of their Wiſemans Happin 
{ Or elſe, do we aggravate our 
| feries, becauſe through humaye 
weakneſſe, we do in our miferics 
{many times think that the Provi- 


doth. 
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dence which governs the Unzverle, 
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doth us ſome kind of wrongs, and 
that to proveit, we dare not alledge 
our perfetions, and our innocence ; 
but we alledge only the evils which 
it ſends us, which we ſay are greater 
then all thatever man ſuffered ? Op* 
eſe, becauſe we believe that all 
things have. their courſe in. the 
world, and fucceed one another, do 
we not for this reaſon delight to 
perſwade our ſelves, that we have. 
been for the time paſt yery unhappy, 
tothe end that we may build upon 
this foundation hopes of being happy 
for the future, and of feeing our te-- | 
city return in its courſe,as the Day 
returns after Night, Summer after | 
Winter, and Fair weather after a 
longs Storm? Or as Czſfar very wiſe. 
 lypainted forth to his Souldiers the 
enemies forces much greater then 
they were, to the end that after-! 
wards ſeeing them lefle, they ſhould 
leſſe fear them, and be provided of 
reſolution and courage more then. 
enough ; doth not our ſoul by a- 
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| like artifice fain to its ſelf its misfor- 
\tunes greater then they are, co the 
end that afterwards returning to 
conſider the truth of the bufineſle, 
-1t may receive ſome comfort in un. 
deceiving its {elf , and rhart when the 
'violence of 1ts evil ſhall return to 
' opprefle ir, it may have latd in a 
large provifion of conrage, and find 
its ſelf provided of more conſtancy 
- then is requiſite for the undergoing 
of it > Orelle. do.we.not aggravate 
our miſeries, to preyoke ourſelves. 
- to weep more abundantly, becauſe 
-we finde that rears are a refreſh-; 
ment to us; and therefore alſo in. 
Tragedies, aflited perſons.do com: 
| monly exhort one another to ſhed 
' abundance of Tears ? Or elſe, to. 
conclude, do.we thus aggravate our, 
evils, becauſe we think that great 
and excellent things, having- only 
Sreat deſtinies, either in good or | 
evil, it is-ſome token of eleyation 
and excellence co have been excr- 
ciled by great evils ? -It any Rr 


4 
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obje& ro me, that herein we ſhould; 
make but a ſimple conſequence; I do. 
freely confeſſe it, but I believe he: 
will alſo grant me, that the mind of 

man hath very many weakneſſes and. 
follies, and eſpecially chat he is ſo, 
paſſionate for his own excellence, 
that - he lets not flip-by in vain the; 
| leaſt ſhaddow of the leaft mark that 
\ he can give to himſelf of it. And: 
therefore we ſee many men blame; 
themſelves for having a bad memo-' 
fy, that from thence they may draw. 
ſome adyantage for their judge=- 
ment, becauſe though they ſee this 
conſequence eannot but be very. 
| weak, fince 'that there are eyery- 
where thouſands of blockheads that 
have neither memory nor judge-, 
ment, yet theythink that this is ſome; 
flight fign of ir, becauſe of an opi-: 
nion that is received by many to this: 
purpoſe, the truth whereot we do. 
not here examine: and that which: 
| 15yet more, you pleaſe men, if you" 
| ouly tell-them that they have an 
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| head made like ſome very able man» 
whom eyery body reverences and 
eſteems ; nay they pleaſe themſelyes 
to believe they reſemble him in their 
hair, or gate, or, briefly, in having 
any air of his, nay to believe that 
they have had a deſtiny like to his, 
'and like ſucceſs .in certain eneoun- 
ters. For, as in judgements of 
Law-ſuirs, there are ſome things 
which being not able to paſs for en- 
tire: proofs do paſs for ſemiproofs, 
or yet for leſs; ſo our ſoul in the 
| midſt of reaſons, by which it labours 
to prove its own excellence, recetves 
very vain ones, not as entire proofs, 
but as things which being -collected 
and amaſſed in a ſufficient large 
number, do'give it means to flatter 
it ſelf with ſome fancy which is ad- 
wvantageons to it, and to Attribute. 
0 it ſelf very likely ſome perfection, 
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 PROB, 28, 


' Why do many laugh to ſee another 
man fall ? 


Here are ſome who propound- 
+ KL ing this Queſtion, aniwer in one 
word, that it is out of malice. And 
if a man obje to them, that many 
of thoſe har laugh at ſuch a mif- 
chance, do not cea'e to have very. 
honeſt minds, and a great deal of 
true goodneſs: They might anſwer, 
that a foul reaily good, may yet 
have, together with its goodnels, 
ſome light mixture of malice, as we 
ſee there is ſcarcely a man ſo wiſe 
that hath nor ſome light weakneſs 
of ſpirit: As when we ſay a man is 
ſanguine, we do not mean that he. 
harh nor a drop of Phlegm, Choler, 
or Melancholy humour in his body, © 
but only that ſanguine is predomi- 
|. nantinhim , fo when we ſay a man”? 
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1s wiſe, g00d, or ingenuous, we are 
not bound to conceive him exempt 
and wholly purged from folly and 

vice , For in truth it ſignifits no 
more then that Wiſdom, Vertue - 
and Ingenuity are his predominant 

qualities : Nevertheleſs, it is clear 
that in thoſe that laugh when they 
Tee one fall,it is not properly malice 
which I inferr,not only becauſe they 
do not langh if he take any confide-. 
'rable hurt, but alſo and chiefly be- 
| Cauſe they are as ready to laugh at 
' themſelyes, if by chance they burn 
or cut their own fingers , or if the 
wind blow their hats off, or if they 
are ſurprized, or caught with a 
. ſhower before they can get any ſhel- 
*, ter, or if any other petty diſorder 
befalls them, the reaſon is , becauſc 
theſe petty diſorders haye alwayes in 
them ſomething of groteſque, ext r4- 
ordinary and ſudden; and becauſe by 
- theſe three qualities they do in {ome 
- ſort tickle the imagination, 
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PROB. 29. 


What ts the reaſon that thoſe who em 
brace Civil and Worldly affairs 
with too violent an ardour, are. 
ſnbj:& ro loſe all ſenſe of Religion , 
and the knowleage of a Deity ? ; 


Hough we had not learnt from. 
FT the authority of the Holy Scri- 
ptures, that the care of the things of 
the world, and the deceit of riches, 
do blind the underſtandings of men 
in reſpeR of the myſteries of Faith, 
experience would ſufficiently prove 
it ; ſince that it happens even at this, 
day very frequent, that thoſe which 
ſertle their affeRtions too much on 
the affairs of the world, and havein 
their minds no other defigr s but of 
worldly adyancements , do ſo loſe. 
the ſenſe of the verities of Religion 
that there remains to them only an 

outward profeſſion of ir, with which, 
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* as with a ſuperficial kind of beauty, | 4 
they cover the irregularity of their | f 
opinions, To lay from hence, that Þ Þ 
' they wiſh chere were no true Rili. | 4 
gion, thac they might give them- | P 
ſelyes the more liberty to compleat || { 


their deſigns al! manner of wayes , 
and chat they jJabour all they can to 
 periwade thenifelves of it, and at 
| Haſt do perſwade themſelves, it is to 
- ſay very much , but perhaps not al- 
together enough , becauſe many 
times it bappenuis that the more we 
* deſire to chaſe out of our minds a 
\ belief, the leſs able are we to do it, 
It muft therefore be added: further , 

* that as thoſe who addi& themſelyes 
- to the contemplation of things ſub- 
" lime and abitrat, do become unfit 
for low things, ſuch as are the affairs 

* of the world : So by the ſame rea- 
- ſon, thoſe that exerciſe their minds 
© too much abour low things, and ſuch 
" as fall under the eye, muſt become 
: unfit for the diſcerning of ſublime 
things, for that our ſoul is ſo - | 
| able. 
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able that ir can hardly gain on one 
fide but it loſes on the other, and its , 
perfe&tions do very often ſhock one 
againſt another, and are incom- : 
petible, But beſides theſe two rea- 
ſons, there is a third more nice and. 
not ſo eaſily to be perceived. The - 
better to comprehend it , we mult * 
firſt conſider , that when our eyes_ 
have been too long fixed upon. the | 
Sun , there do remain upon them 
ſome certain impreſſions, which 
make us think we ſee its image inall .. 
the objeRts we look on : So when 
our mind is ſtrongly faſtened upon 
the conſideration of any one objec, 
it thinks-that it ſees it everywhere 
elle, and is alſo ready to believe that 
every one looks upon that which he. 
doth with a great deal of earneftneſs, 
as he that hath long turned round, - 
| believes thar all things turn with 
bim, Thus, for example, a man of : 
an Amorors complexion , all whoſe 
| deſires look only at Love, is aptto 
- | think that all chings in the world are 
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* which for the moſt part playes his 
own game under the maſque of Am- 
| bition, or ſome other paſſion; and 
that even wars, and all the greateſt 
* troubles of Stare, are only the effects 
of ſome ſecret Love. But an Am- 
- bitious man, out of the loye he bears 
to Glory, takes it quite otherwiſe, 
and believes rather that all is done 
| out of Ambition, that Covetoufſ- 
* neſs it ſelf looks ar that indirectly, 
that Learning, as wellas War, aims 
at nothingelſe; and that in Love tt 
| ſelf, the Ambition to conquer thie 
" mindof a Miſtriſs, or to ſurmount 
a Rival, are our principal motives, 
A Sonldier wiil beready to think 
/ that Learning hath no other rational 
end but the Military Art; but on 
the contrary a Scholler will judge 
; that War hath no other end but to 

provide that wiſe men may quietly 

and peaceably apply rhemfelves to 
- contemplation. An Orator will tell 
you that Philoſophy was inve 


-undertaken for Loye; that it is this, 
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only to move the paſſions of the 
'| Judges handſomly and with a dreſs, 
| But on the contrary , a Philoſopher 
will rather jadge char Eloquence # 
hath no other end but the applicati- 
on of Philoſophie, It follows then, 
according to the preceding Do- 
Rrine , thac when a man thathath - 
already a propenſion to 1mpiety , 
bath the affairs of the world too , 
much 1n his head, and the means by © 
which they are brought about ; and-- 
he thinks, nighc and day, of nothing .. 
but politick tricks and gins by which 
he may entrap others; This imagina- 
\ tion by lictle and lirtle becomes plan. 
fible co him : That Religion it ſelf is 
an artifice that tends to the bringinp ©. 
about of theſe yery affairs of the 
world; andthatitis a State-device 
of the Politicians, becauſe he thinks 
that every one looks upon that which 
bimſelf doth with abundance of 
affeion, and thinks he ſees every- | 
where elſe the ſame obje&s wiich 
his own mind is filled with, and to 
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PRO. 309. 11 
What ts the reaſon that the loweſt [pi- 
rits are commonly moſt perſwaded | | 
of the truth of their opinions ? 
S it not becauſe that as the earth , 
. & and groſs. bodies have this ad- J, 
ſ vantage over the nobleſt and moſt |, 
| ſubtile ones, that they are more |; 
firm in their places, and cannot ſo } j 
- eaſily be removed , ſo groſs and dull I 
' ſouls have certain advantages 6ver |; 
others, amongſt which this muſt be J, 
- reckoned to be firm in their opini-. |; 
- ons? Or ſhould we not rather fay |, 
that this is rather a diſadvantage to. |, 
them, and thatit is harder to take I; 
away their errours, then to. take Jy 
from wiſe men their ſound belief; 
for the ſame reaſon that makes it. 


harder to cure a man of a a_ 
[Y P 
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than to make him ſick 2. Or elfe, 1s * 
it not that as a man that ſtands -on 
tiptoes, cannot be ſo firm in this po-. 
ſtare as heisin that lies along and 
keeps himſelf with all his weight on 


| the cround - So wiſe men cannot be 


ſo firm in their opinions , to which 


they came only by forcing and ſtrain- 


ing-rhemſelves, as fools arein theirs, 


| into which they ſuffered themſelves 
tO fall as ,it were with all their 
| weight, being far from. ſtriving to 


raiſe themſelves up again ? Orelſe, * 
'$it that baſe openions are upheld by 
the ſuffrage of the multitude, and 
that it is not to be wondered at, if - 
that makes us courapiouſly embrace  ' 
an opinion, ſince it makes us without 


fear to ran upon death, and aſſures 
us againſt the greateſt dangers F Or 
Jelle laftly, isit that fools for want 


of judgement, do not for the moſt 


part underſtand the reaſon of the 
Fable; and that on the contrary, able . 


men do by their vivacity cenceiyE 
ject 


54a4n1; 
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| apainſt chem, becter then. they dot 
themſelves , and that this difference | 


3 is alike proper to make thoſe more |, 
. reſolute, andto weaken ſomething, , 
_ theaſſurance of theſe? 6 


If 
4 : 
—— — - — 3 If 
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| Fhence # it that inthe greateſt ſub; 
gets of affliftion, we do many tim; 
rake up more readily a conftant 16 
ſolution , then in others that an, 
wach lighter ? Bi 


T is principally for two cauſes. F* 

L Firſt, that when we are muchþk 
afraid of any misfortune , and look}: 
upon itas the greateſt that can hap 
pen to us, this fear makes us very 
often to think of it; ſo that whenitf® 
befalls us, we are already prepared 
for it, and that for this reaſon maniiſ 
rites we .are more eaſily reſolulgt 
* _ therein, contrary to the expetaſſ® 
* tion of all men, The ſecond BE” 


4 
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[that a great misforcune disabuſes us. 
[of the too greateftem which we ſer 
Jon the things of the world, and of 
>: (ihe happineſs which may be gotten . - 
Init, and proves to ms on the con- 
Irary by our own experience, thar 
{things are very fickle and incon- 
Fanr. Thus then ic makes us con- 
J emn it, and by that great blow 
-Imich it gives*us, doth as it were 
6 the roots by which we were 
"Jed unto it :-In a word, by afflicts 
*Þ07 us on the one fide, it comforts 
&-0n the other, and furniſhes 
| with weapons againſt it ſelf. 


PRO B, 32. 


2 lherefore are old men great talkers ? 


it 
7 \ Ld men have thoughts that ves 
- and perplex them , when they 
ae once to be entertained with 

go th leifure , either becauſe they 
ac diſcoyercd yanity inall things; 
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or becauſeold age in which they are, | 
ſets before their eyes as ſoon as they 
entertain themſelves in this mannex, [« 
many grand incommodities, into|« 
which they are ready to fall ,-andÞr 
laſtly, the moſt inevitable of all evils 
which is Death. They ſeek thereforeſe 
to divert their minds from: thekfit 
vexatious thoughts by all means, and4 
hither tend their houſhold cares, to 
which, for this reaſon, they applyſſc 
themſelves very earneſtly , bur whead 
they have nothing to do, they cart 
only Hear,or Talk, or Read, to hin 
der- that melancholy which then 
mind would pive to it felf in two 
great a leſure. But Hearing 1s now 
ſufficient ro.divert their minds frompar 
thoughts that wound them, becaulgiee 
roverning themſelves wholly Mm 
their own judgement, they giveilFn 
great attention to the thonghts'owl 
others, or contemn them, as makingger 
account that they. themſelves bavyF: 
others taken up, upon betty; 
_ grounds, As for Reading ,it is an ne. 
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-ployment , which beſides that it is 
burcfal for them, dulls their facul- - 
ties, which Age hath, rendred leſs 
= , becauſe ithath nothing that 
doth enough affe& the ſenſes and rhe 
mind. It is then only when they 
$1 Talk that their minds do in good 
efearneſt loſe the image' of thoſe 
things that aMi& and trouble them, 
WI4ad diverts the ſight from every 
thing that inſpires it with melan= 
ljfcholy. It is not therefore to be won- 
efdered at, if they are mach delighted _ 
therewith. Or elſe, as Frazt falls 
more cafily from the tree when it is 
urgtipe : ſo our Conceits come more 
Iogtently from us, how careful-ſoever 
wwe be to keep them in , when they 
ere full ripe, and that we have clear- 
uged and well digeſted them. Now old 
dymens are ſuch, becauſe theyare wiſe, 
0Find- have 'made' many refieRions , 
| 
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Which have difabuſed chem: of many 


uwgtrours. Or. elſe; laſtly, they are 
avfalkers-, for ſeveral parcicular rea- 
uns, as for inftance, if they are 
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then others, becauſe they have often 


ſeen the like , therefore, inſtead. off 


being attentive to ſee, they ſuſfer 
themſelves often to. make large diſ- 


Ly * 
preſent at any-'ſolemnity or gret| 
ſhow, they have therleſs curiofiry| 


courſes, which being then very of- 
fenfive to thoſe thatare near them, 
hath ſo much the more eafily gotten 
them the name of great Talker, 
Juſt ſo alſo,if they ate at a Feaſt, they 


-hayeleſs appetite then others, and} 
.areſooner ſatisfied. And therefore, 
were it only out of. ciyility, theyarÞ} 
obliged to Talk , which incomme-} 
dating thoſe that by this means ſee- 
themſelves. bound ro make long re-E 
plyes, makes them ſo much the more 


blame this vice. Moreover, after the 


repaſt, they are alſo carried away 


with a defire to Talk much , to keep 


themſelves from ſleeping , becauleF 


they know well it isa thing they are», 
ſubje& ro. Theſe are then, it ſeems $-. 
there may. be-allog: 

PROM 


the principal cauſes of the e 
 ſpeakof, though 
- many others. - 
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er] Whence comes it , that in all kind of 
IH rchings, thoſe that do but meanly in 
fl. them, are mere ſevere and rigid 
if . - 7 ages of others , then thoſe that 
en excell therein , and bold the firſt 
ny. rauk ? | 
Oo | | 
od} O not people very much de- 
el A/ ceive themielyes, when they 
iy think that to d5ſlike all things , 13:4 


0-f token of delicacy of judgement: ; 
le whereas on the contrary, they ſhould 
© ſay, that a ſqueamiſhnelſs both in ! 
Eg body and mind, is a ſign of fickneſs , 
bf and as an healtbful man likes well 
aſl brown bread , and leſs delicate vi- 


mM ands; fo a ſpirit of a firong and vi-: 
- gorous healch, ought to be pleaſed 
A" with all things, wherein it fees ſhine 
M4 never fo little of perfetion,although 
wee” it-willperceivethe difference that is 
IſoF+-berwixt them and others; which be- 
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- Tng thus ſuppoſed , our Problem re. | 
- mains without difficulty , Or elſe + 
ſhall we--ſay, that the inclination. 
eaſily to condemn others, proceeds 
from rudeneſs, and a want of naty- 
ral ſweetneſs, which is not to be 
found in minds that have an entire 
and perfect beauty , becauſeit is a 
great nglineſs, as on the contrary, 
- 1tis a great part of the beauty of the 
' mind to have ſweet and pentle- 
-- thoughts , to be ready to excuſe the 
- faulcsof others, and not to conteinn \ 
anyone ? Or elſe as we- ſee often, 
_ that petty Lords are leſs accoſtable. 
than the great ones, and maintaina 
gravity fuller of pride, becauſe their 
- authority being not ſo well founded 
asthat of theſe later, they think they 
muſt thus uphold ir, by farly and 
- arrogant looks,and by a brutiſh im- 
pudence - Is-it not juſt ſo in the 
meaner wits, and do they not uſe 
this ſeverity to. condemn others, for 
to ſeparate themſelves thereby from Þ 1 
- the common , and labour to main; {| 
bL... rain, þ 
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which they perceive hath not foot- 
ing and 4afis enongh to uphold ic 
ſelf ? Or elſe-as ſubordinate 7 ndges, 


' are very often more-ſfeyere and ri- : 
gorous in their judgements then the | 


Soveraigns, becauſe it.is notin their 


power to remit any thing of the ſe-. 
verity of the Law: the meaner wits, 
are they not more hard many times : 
to- excuſe a thing that is againſt the - 
ordinary -rules, becauſe: it -is for 


| rays only to grant-a_diſpen- 
jt 


10n from thoſe rules upon certain * 


eccafions; and becauſe thoſe that 


haye meaner abilities, ought not to :; 


be bold therein , nor are they, for 


fear, leſt whiles thoy defire to excuſe - 


others, they be- blamed themſelves ? 


Orelſe'is it+, that meaner ſpirits are - 
not: willing to.canfels in others a 
moderate-:worth ,, becauſe -it is 


troubleſom to haye many compani- 


ons ; but that when a man doth ex- - 


cell in ſome kind,of thing , he ts. 


Gs. 


rain the authority they uſurp, and- 


"its 


thers do but weavly - 
| a 


» - 
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40it , becauſe it is glorious and de- 
| lightful co have a great many in. | 
ferzours ? Or is it nor, laitly, becauſe . | 
- greac ſpirirs love the: truch. more, 
- and have more of ingenuity and ef. 
- good breeding to. acknowledge the. 
perfection that is 4n another, and to. 
"Publiſh ic withall fincerity - but rhe: 
meaner ſortare not alwayes capable. 
| of ſopure and clean a candour, and 
do many times diffemble their judge: 
mentsupon ſome deſign ?.It is. ces 
tain indeed, that many petty paſlions 
which they. cannot rid. thermſclyg. 
of, are capable toalter their good 
nature, and.hinder them from cons. 
feſling with: ſafficient magnanimiry 
 anothers worth. For ſometimes rliey- 
will not-confeſs itont of an apperite. | 
of revenge, which ſome ſlight words: 
bath raiſed im them ; ſometime they. 
 Tefuſe to..do-it out_of ſome motion. 
of .emmlation and envy; lometimes. 
It 1s not properly ont of envy that | 
 &hey are loth to own a merit fap- 


_ ahove zbeir own, but becaulc fo high: || 


_ Li 


WL 
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a-perfeRion doth more plainly dif+ 
- | cover to them their own 7Witrleneſs; 
and by this means makes them fad; 
Orelſe it may be , if they have once 
begun to blame a thing, they will not. 
anſay it out of ebſtinacy, and left. 
they acknowledge they were. de- | 
ceived, Or elſe,they will not confels | 
- | that another hath any worth, outof..: 
- | fear leſt ſomebody ſhould thence in. : 
ferr by a long conſequence., that 
they themſelyes. have \none: Or if - 
| they have no 'intereſt to. obſcure ; 
+ | anothers glory, there will be ſome. 
friend. of theirs, or elſe ſome one 
that is of the ſame Cx, or of the } 
fame Connrrey, or of theſame nuY 
that theyare, whom this intereRt will 
.concern, and they will nor preferr . 
before him one that is i»diferent, or ; 
a ſtranger , or of 2 contrary Parry. 
In a ward, there are befides many }, 
'other cauſes more flight and more. 
j nice, which change the candour -of . 
their words, and make them. deny, | 
| exberin whole or in pare, the per- 
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feRion of another : but great mind; 
are free from theſe weakneſſes , and 
andefiled with this filth, becauſe they 
are leſs intereſſed, and therefore 
worth finds more equity art their 
hands, and: is-more eafily owned. 


— 


PROB. 34. 


Whence-comes it that -it &s fo eafit t6 
_ © blame aud fina fault, that the leuſb | 
able do it beft, and that it is much. ||, 
more hard to-commend ? - 


S it not becauſe.there -is much 
MF. more ill than good in humane 
things, and that thoſe which are the 
molt perfe&t,are yet very imperfect; 
"+ a man examine them itricly,. and 
with a defire to find fault ?. But this 
being ſuppoſed, that the mok per- 
feQ& things in this world have very 
great defeats : Whence comes .-ic: 
that the meaneſt wits do take notice 
[E000 CER OEerIN Wires e0y 
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do the perfeRtons ? +Is 1t not be- 
cauſe being ill-fighred, rhey ſee only 
that which-exceeds, and 1s very great . 
in the -ſubjzeRs they examine, and | 
that as-we faid;the evil doth alwayes | 
exceed ? Or elſe , doth not the im-. | 
perfection of - the objects more. | 
lively affet che mind,, than their | 
perfection ; for the ſame reaſon that } 
that which hurts our bodies, is much | 
more lively felt, rhen that which de- 
I!ghts them ? Or elle is it, that to ac- | 
, knowledge worth, and to commend | 
I, one muſt firſt know wherein the | 

| perfection and truch of things con- 
fiſts; but that to know and to prove 
that another man is not arrived at: | 

ir-, one needs only know wherein: | 

_ | they do not conſiſt, Indeed this rea- 
\ | fon ſeems to be moſt true, and to be 
; | able tufficiently to clear the difficul- 
ty of. this Problem. For it 15 ſo eaſie 

+ | to ſay wherein things do not conſiit, 
that after this manner we know the 
nature of. God himſelf; fince that be-: 
ing. ignorant what \be is, we do- 
1 >. EUs 
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nevertheleſs know him by zegatios, 
and we know that he is not any thing 
material, any thing viſible, any 
thing wortal, and that heis zxcape- 
able of change , and of the leaſt de- 
fi&; ſo. that without being able to . 
deſcribe his greatneſs, we can eaſily 
blame and reprove thoſe that ſpeak. 
too lowly of him. . Afrer the ſame 
manner, it is very-eaſle to tell where 
. the Center of acircle is not , and the 
leaſt child can point out with his fin- 
Ser many places which are not the 
middle of it : but to know where 
it is, there is need of skill, time, and. 
_inſtruments. But if we muſt ftill. 
ſearch out another reaſon for the 
ſameeffect, confilts it not in this, that 
as one that ſwims is carryed by the 
very ſame water which he firikes, 
which he thruſtsfrom him, and which: 
he troubles : ſo he that reproves and 
combates any one , and doth all he 
can to decry him, is born up by his. 
inventions, becauſe chat he affirms . 
nothing of himſelf, and doth only- 
Mw maintain. 


lt th. 


| times ſucceſsfully of many things | 


terſcarpe, or @ Baſtionis , it 15 clear 


thenindeed TI am. On the contrary, 
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maintain thar, what he whom he 
cenſures ſayes, being ſuppoſed, ſuch | 
and ſuck things do fellow : So that 
by this means he diſcourſes oſten- /- 


which he underſtands not, nor ſees | 
the grounds of. Truly it ſeems to.4 
beſo; For, for inſtance, though I | 
know not what a Half-moon, a Comn- -. 


notwithſtanding, that when he that | 
diſcourſes of them before me, ſhall: 
come to contradict himſelf, cirher | 
directiy or indireRly, I may in ufing | 
theſe terms whichT underſtand nor, 
reproach to him his-contradiftions , | 
tight againſt him with thoſe arms || 
which be bath put into- my hands, {| 
and appear more able and more un- ..|| 
derftanding by this cenſure of him , - | 


to colnmend any one with ſucceſs, 
one mult not ſuppoſe for ttue, any 

thing that he ſaies, but muſt prove. 
and maintain it 'by reaſons fetchr- | 
eliwlere. 
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Winter hath been very cold, they 
commonly ſay the Summer that 
follows will be very hot ? + 


"'F Here are-ſometimes ſoine ſlight 
things, the clearing whereof 

fails not ro bring ſome light to our 
common-fenſe-, and in-this number 

one may reckon this , which at firſt 
Gght hath ſome difficulty , by reaſon 

that one would think the quite con- 

trary, that if the Winter hath very 

muchrcooled the Earth and Air, they 

ſhould be the more difficultly heated 

by the - following Summer, Is it 

therefore quite otherwiſe, that the 

beat of the Summer finding the earth 
andair yery cold , doth redouble'1ts 
| violence by the oppoſition of its con- 
| erary. ? Orelſe do they ſay fo, be- 
cauſe they ſee that one contrary 


What 1 the reaſon that - when the . 


doib., 
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doth naturally ſucceed another m 
the ſame degree, as for example tte 
water doth naturally aſcend as much 
as it hath deſcended, the exceſs of 
hear in a feavyer ariſeth tothe ſame 
violence with the exceſs of cold; } 
creat friendſhips leave behind rhem | 
great enmities ; and great diſplea- 
ſures, when tliey end, produce ex- 
cream contentments ; after an extra- 
ordinary cloudy and wet ſeaſon, we 
enjoy an extraordinary ſerenity and 
purity of air, .and much fairer then | 
that which went before it, and one 
that is recovered from a great” fick- | 
neſs, hath commonly better health } 
then he had before, and recovers a | 
foundneſs that is more firme. and of | 
a greater value, then that which he} 
had loft, Orelfe is it that when the | 
Winter hath been extraordinary 
cold, it- hathalſo been neceſſarily 
dry, by the fame reaſon the earth | 
being very dry is diſpoſed to receive | 
a Sreat, hear? Or elſe that when ir 
hath been long cold, it is a ſign, that | 

X _. the: 
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the matter of the cold and Northern 

wind, or of the other cauſes that do 

_cool the air,is ſpent for a long time, 

\ and therefore it is likely it will be 
yery hot? | 


— 


What # the reaſon that Fear makes: 
enes bair ftandon end ?. 


Þ% the clearing: of this-Problem, 
- Ithink it is needful to. conſider 
inthe firft place that Admiration and 
Fear. bave.ſame affinity, and do 
. often accompany one another, 
Which being ſo, it ſeems that as 
Admiratien. makes a Chilneſs run 
through ones whole body, by reaſon 
that it brings into the ſoul a certain 
| ſhadow of Fear. $0. Fear makes 
the bair tand on end, out- of ſome | 
mixture of Admiration. Indeed 
this ſeems ſo much the more proba- 


ble , becauſe the frights ama | 
the 


the hair tand on end, muſt ſpring 
from a danger whoſe image preſent- 
ly ſtrikes the ſoul, and yet it knows 
no cauſe of it, and that thoſe fright 
which ceme upon us when we think 
we ſeedead men, or Ghoſts, or De- 
vils, do chiefly produce this effe&t 
becauſe they are not only fearfs 
things, but alſo very admirable, a 
. being ſupernatural, Yirgil hath 
excellently well comprized this; for 
when he would expreſſe the Fear 
which the ghoſt of his wife Cre 
|  ſtrook into e/Enras, the prodigy of 
| Polydorw's tomb, the arrival 0 
| Aercnry, that came to bring him 
a meſſage from 7«piter ; or the Fear! 
that Txurnus was in, ſeeing an in-| 
fernal monſter flap his buckler with! 
its wings ; upon all theſe occaſions 
he puts down this circumſtance, that] 
their hair ſtood up right, becauſe: 
that all theſe things were as «Ld-; 
 mirable as terrible : But in-other. 
kinds of fear , he is contented. to. 
Mention only coldneſs and trembling. 
h . And. 
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And if any demand of me why 44- 
miration makes the hair to ſtand up 
right ? ] anſwer, that the ſoul, havins 
1ts faculties intent on the conſidera- 
tion of that which appears admira- 
ble, doth alſo contra& the organs of 
the brain, and with them the skin 
that covers the head. Now a man 
may eaſily imagine that we cannot 
contraQt this skin, but by pulling it 
up, nor pullit up but the hairs will 
ftare a lictle. Tt is true that the 
motion of fear doth alſo contribute 
thereto, becauſe it makes one cola, 
and that a part of our body cannot 
be co/d without being a little more. 
. contracted then before. 
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PRO B. 37. 
| | | 
whence comes it that many being in a | 
frenzy, have Sþoke Latin or Greek, 
without having ever learned either 
of theſe langnages ? | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MY of thoſe that have ex- | 
amined this Queftion,endea- | 
vouring to rid themſelves of the | 
creat difficulty which it preſents ar | 
firſt co the mind, have in my judge- | 
ment made uſe of ſuch anſwers, as | 
are more againſt all appearance of | 
reaſon, then the Queſtion it ſelf, | 
and given us remedies worſe then || 
the diſeaſe; For they wonld pive 
fuch ftrange force to our imagina- || 
tion, that no man ofa ſound judge. | 
ment is able to giye credit to their | 
yain diſcourſes. Wherefore omit- | 
tng all that they haveſaidof it, we| 
will ſearch only amongſt known 
cauſes, according to our cuſtom, the | 
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reaſon of ſo marvellous an effe&. 


Firſt then ir is remarkable, that 
thoſe words, which many being in a 


which they knew not, have been 
ordinarily Latin or Greek, or ſome- 
times Hebrew, according to the re- 
port of thoſe that have treated of 
them. In the ſecond place [ ſuppoſe 
that the words which they have thus 
ſpoken, did not make any diſcourſe 
that was coherent op that wasper- 
tinentto that which was asked them, 
ſince that the tranſports of their 
frenzy hindred them from dif- 
| courſing rationally. Thele two 
things being thus ſuppoſed, one may 
add, that although thoſe thar have 
ſpoken Latis, Greek, or Hebrew 1n 
a frenzy, never uaied it, and yet. 
they cafily may haye heard thoſe 
words before which they ſpoke, 
ſeeing that theſe three languages are 
commonly taught chroughout Ex- 
rope, and that private houſes and 
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frenzy have pronounced ina tongus 


>t apart for | 
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| ſpeakirg in publick, do very often 
retain them. Now it is poſlible 
that theſe words, at the ſame time 
when they heard them, made ſome 
impreſſion in the organs of their 
memories, which through its weak- | 
neſs did not appear to them, untill 
they fell into madneſs; becauſe that 
the heat of the frenzy by its immo. 
derate fubrilizing of the ſpirits of the 
brain, renders the ſenſe of the ima=— | 
Sinarion ſo quick and ſo delicate, | 
that there canrot be in its organs 
any impreſſions ſo weak which ir 
diſcoyers not and 1s lively enough 
affcted with ir. And that the 
images of certain things can lodge 
in our memories, and we have no |! 
knowledge of them art all, becauſe ' 
they are only painted very weakly, | 
and. as it were with dead colours, 
may ſufficiently be proved by Re- 
miniſcewce, winch brings ro our 
minds many things which we 
thought we had utterly forgotten, 
_| Beſides many otherlike impreffions, 
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are alſo made oftentimes in the 


neyer perceive it; and it is not to 
be doubted, for example, but that 
when the weather is about to 
change, our bodies, although we 
perecive nothing on it, do receive 
within them ſome change, as well as 
thoſe of birds that thereby do pre- 
ſage fair or foul weather. In the 


certain images rgay be imprinted in 
Our organs without being perceived, 
after the example of a man that is 
"very ſhort-fighred, who doth que- 
| ftionleſs, for all that, receiye the 
images of objects very-far diſtant, 
becauſe that he would ſee them if 
on a ſuddain, the power which he 
! hath of ſeeing ſhould become more 
| ſubtileand quick. And if any man 
| wonders not that theſe freneticks we 
ſpeak of, are able to retain, and con- 
ſervea lons time in their memories 
the images which they do not know 


other organs of our faculties, and we _ 


third place, one may confeſs that” 


arethere, but that the words which JI” 
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| they heard only by the by, ſhould be | 


ible to | leave there any light and. 


| weak piRure of themſelves. He muſt 


remember that beſides that the or- 
gans of the memiory are without 
doubt very delicate, and very ſulſcez 
ptible of all impreſfions, the aCtivity 
of natural things is marvellous, and - 
bath many times much greater- Ex- 
tent then we beheve. - For, for ex- 


ample, could we eafily perſ[wade our 


| ſelves, that a beaft that runs canin 


running imprint its ſent .in_ all the 
places where it goes, if. the dogsof 
chaſe did not prove it, and when we _ 
have handled a ring of glaſs, or 
flyer, or gold, would we belieye at 
the firſt, that ſo ſmall touching of it 
ſhould cake away any thing from it : 
and yet Philoſophers. hold that it 
muſt needs be ſo, fince that at length 
ve diminiſh'it ſenſibly by handling 
it? I add further that'iris not ne- 


&fary, that the 'perſons we now 


ſpeak, of ſhould have heard thoſe 


-— —_— 


words they * pronoutice in their 


H frenzy, -_ 


ve 
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- frenzy, only once ; they may have |, 
heard them two or three ſeyeral-1, 
times, anda man muſt the leſs won-. 
der chat we have the images of things, |, 
without knowing it, when he con.,{þ 
*ſiders that our yery deſires are hid- |, 
. den from us, when they are as yet þ 
very feeble, and newly born. 
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and to haye the beginning of them, 
' in himſelf, and that when one deſ 


. afdour and violence to any thingke 
. be thinks he is rather drawn by thigh, 


P.ROB. 38. my” p 


What tu the reaſon that a too earn} I; 
entreaty makes m nnwilling inſtead þ; 
of inciting us to grant that Which u 
de fired of us ? p 
S it not becauſe man being a ra- : 
tional creature and one thath, 
ought to a& freely , loves to lead 
himſelf the dancein all his aRions 


's 


F 4 


fires to confirain him with too mul; 
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"Iihen put upon ir of himſelf, which 
Jonſequently difpleaſes him , and 
Jakes his will more cold inſtead of 
"ſeating it > Or elſe, is it becauſe he 
" Iiich begs of us earneſtly, makes us 
 ffireſee plainly enough, that we can- 
fot deny bim his deſire without put- 
. Ying him into a great choler , and 
Faking him our enemy, that is to 
 Þy, that he provides for us his enmi- 
Fj, as it were a puniſhment in caſe 
, fail of compliance toward him, 
" Þwhich our mind ſees yet a greater 
#Fmage of conſtraint, and that which 
-Pipleaſerh it more? for ithates no- 

ing ſo- much , as to ſeem todoa 
"Wing out of fear, Or elle, is it be. 
Ec we judge, that he which de- 
"fites a thing with immoderate and 
""Tefſive paſſion, is apt to tell alice 


© Pain ir, ſooner then another man 


'd 


os ht defires it with leſs violence; and 


"+a he doth purpoſely conceal from 
" Home. circumſtance, which would 
"We his requeſt unreaſonable, and 


[0 dour and preffing importunity, /- | 
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unjuſt ? Or elſe, is it becauſe that| 
which 1s very violently deſired, ſeetns 
td ns of more conſequence , and that} 
in things of conſequenee, we aref 
wont to demur and conſider a good 
while before we reſolve any-thing, 
becauſe we are affraid of committing 
{ome great errour ? Or elſe is 1} 
becauſe he which prayes us with toofj 
much earneſtneſs, ſayes many things 
which make us believe that he bathſf; 
his. eye faſtened only upon his ownſ}4 
intereſt, and that he regard only the 
good or evil that may happen tir 
him upon our denyal or conſent, an 
not on the good or evil that maſt 
befall us, which we diſlike with ſont 
reaſon; -as being -unjuſt : - tor, adſxr 
cordinsto equity and reafon, he thaſfr 
would haye us: be diſpoſed ro dfco 
£90d to him, onght alſo on Þis-patſm 
to wiſh'us well, -and that in defiruſye 
df£-vsanzat; of good-will rowatfrc 
him, he: have;not a. will indiffereſſan, 
toward us'2; Or elſe laſtly, 1s 1t tare 
becauſe too earneft prayers, and uy 
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plications are commonly accompa- 
it-fnied with too low and baſe aſub- 
miſſion, and a too ſervile flattery, 
at] which commonly do quite contrary 
refto.that a man thinks they ſhould ? 
dd icis maniſeſt indeed that a too low 
$Jand ſordid ſabmiſlion is apt to be 
DSFcontemned, and every one knows it 
tÞyell enough ; bur that - which :de- 
008 cerves men, is, that oftentimes: they 
g3gdo not conſider long enough before 
the conſequences of this contempr, 
"nnd ſee.nor . that it not only ex- 
tinguiſhes {ffe#ion in us, but alſo 
(Minclines us even to Harred, julit as 
nG?;ty inclines us to Love. Beſides, 
nythe ſubmiſſion that any one renders 
MFto us, is not more apt to pleaſe us, 
WUMand by this means to ger. ſome bene- 
bar of us, then to make us think it 
comes from a baſe and dejected 
patnind, ſince that all the advantage 
rye can finde in it, proceeds only 
aſfirom the mind that it comes from - 
rand as for the exceſſive praiſes which 
; Bare given us by him that deſires to 
9 H 3 obtain 7 
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obtain ſome favour from us by hi 
too baſe flattery, if we think tha 
they do not come from the hearty 
confider them only as ſo manf 
cheats; and if we believe that he dotlf 
really eſteem us, with thar exceſs a 
he makes ſhew of, firſt, we do nof 
much thank him for it, becauſe th$ 
elteem which a man hath of any one 
isa thing forced, and depends nofþ 
on him that gives it , and in th@ 
ſecond place, we do not now takeſy 
much care to preferye and augmen}/ 
this eſteem in him by our benefit. 
as thinking it both great enough” 
and well enough eſtabliſhed, where: 
when any one reſpeRts ns, but witlf- 
more moderation, we labour whn 
we can to encreaſe this eſteem Þþ 
our beneficence, and take care tq 
cheriſh and cultivate (as I may{q- 
ſay ) a belief, which we ſee is both” 
profitable and glorious to us. 


1 
{ 
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PROB. 39. 


lh What are the cauſes of the marvelous 
things which we obſerve in the 
Silk-worm ? 


O ſay the truth, there is nothing 
ſo admirable as that which no 
' body admires. Thoſe which we 
"call occult qualities in the Elements, 
"or in other things, may have the moſt 
"common canſes, like Juglers tricks, 
yy which ſeem to be grand myſteries, | 
=F before one bath dilcovered chem : | 
{ but Zan, whole ordinary operati- 
ons and common motions we do 
not at all admire, offers us never- 
\theleſs in theſe operations and mo- | 
ions far more wority fubjeRts of 
aſtoniſhment , his Pfiozs are more. | 
admirable then the ebbivg and flow- 
ing of the ſea, the power of. his ux- 
| derftanging. over his Wil, more mar- 
j velous then the influence of the 
: |  S$tars;-:- 


= 
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Stars ; the operations of his Sexſes 
are oi much more difficult explica- 


tion, then all thoſe of the Loadſftone, 


and he 154 great marvail that admires 
little ones, Not to go too far in 
this diſcourſe, the conſideration of 


the marvels which are diſcoyered in 


the Silk- worms, may furniſh us with 
ſome proofs of it: they ſeem at firſt 
fght co ſurpaſs or equa! the things 
| Thatare moſt ſtrange; and thoſe that 
' have deſcribed them, have not been 
able ſufficiently to admire that this 
creature ſhould be killed by the ſole 
noiſe of thunder, that it ſhould haye 
an inſtin& to ſpin unprofitably, and 
even with the loſs of its life, ſeeing 
that it Rifles it ſelf in its own work, 
that it can draw out of its body that 
| Silk of which it compoſes it, that a 
| longrimeafrer it is dead, it revives; 
that it rransforms it ſelf into a But- 
rerfly, and after it is thus transform- 
ed, it can live ſtill many dayes with- 
out meat, that is to ſay, tothe end 


of its life, But how ſtrange ſoever] © 
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'all theſe things ſeem, 1 conceive that 
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if wewould conſider them ſomewhat 
exactly,” we ſhould perſwade our 
ſelves, that there is no neceſlity of } 
leaving the bounds of common and 
ordinasy cauſes to unvyail and cleag 


ithe ſecrets of them; :and to doir, | 
'T will lay down only-rwo things; | 
Firſt, 'that Silk-worms are exceſhive 
.celd ;, and Secondly, that they are- | 
full, and as I may ſo ſay, overglutted 
with an exceſſive moiſtare : their - | 
-mo;ſt ure is apparent of its-ſelf to our - } 
fight, ſince that it makes themiwhol-. } 
ly cranſparent ; and it-15 credible, 


7 


that. it is this-that renders them ſo. 
fruicful. Their extream co/ane/s ma 
alſo be felt by our hands, and doth 


befides diſcover-1t ſelf by certain 
reaſotis to our minds, ſeeing that in 
the midſt of Summer, if the.weather | 
come to be alittle -coldiſh, they dye | 
with cold; ? which-doth not befall | 
any other creature; and ſeeing thoſe 


which take the pains to keep-them, 
are carefull to keep them very warm, 


H5 


and 


x _ 


and in a place that is net expoſed to | 
the Northwind, Theſe two things j| 
being thus ſuppoſed, it is no-wonder 
inthe firſt. place that the noiſe of 
thunder kills them ; this manifeſtly. I 
, proceeds from the fear which ſo ter- 
Tible a noiſe cauſes in them ; for they 
mult needs be yery fearful, {ince that 
they are fo cold and are;:yoid of 
blood ; and when fear adds.its cold- 
neſs to that which is natural .to them, 
ſo violent an excels may eaſily de. 
prive them of life. Nowas the. Silk- 
worms very cold, and:;whenit be- 
Fins-to,Srow old, its natural frigi- 
dity by. this means encreaſing, it 1s 
' not to be wondred at that it ſeeks t9 
envelop and coverit ſelf, to the:end 
that it may be warm : for all other 
Creatures being preſſed with cold, 
_ do the like, and ſearch ont holes 
wherein they lie in the ftraw, and 
enwrap themſelves even in the 
cloachs and hangings of -our houſes, 
ro be the leſs troubled with it, 
Hereto ſerves che Silk which it vo- |. 


mts, 
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| mits, and we muſt not wonder that | 
' it can vomit this rich matter ;- for it | 


_ 


yy 


_ —E7 


r | is nothing but the remainders of its | 
f | nouriſhment which its too'weak heat | 
y- | cannor digeſt, and as it were aſus | 
- | perfluous humonr which: their abun- 

y | dance of it hath cauſed Beſides, 

th] when it puts. irforch, it is inot dry, | 
£1 but viſcous, and hath a _iclammy | 


- | moiftneſs : but -preſently after the || 
, | air bardensand dries it, asif it were | 
= | £lue.Being thus coveredfor warmth, | 
- | it isnot ftifled as:folks, beheve; na- | 
- | ture doth not give creatures any . 
- | inftin&s that are ſo deſtructive to 
Sf them. Itdiesnotunleſs by a natwral | 
0 | death for want of trength, 'but ra- |} 
«| ther it makes its Bed when we think || 
r it builds its Seprlcher ,, and ſleeps || 
, | when we belieye it djes., And ins || 
sf deed, if we- open this pretended. | 
d.| grave, after that we believe it is 
e | dead, we ſhall clearly perceive. thar | 
;, | it is only.in a profound fleep; its na- 
tural rigidity, which-even beforeir 
| thus locked i ſelf up, cauſedit £0 

DERER if þ & ſleep | 
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ſleep longer then. ordinarily other 
creatures do, making it ſleep much 
longer, ſince it lockt' it -felf up 
enveloped as it isin filk, which i 
wiſely drew out of its own body to 
caſt round about-it;; it grows a hittle 
warm by reaſon that its heat is on 
all ſides hindred from exhaling, and 
driyen back, juſt as a man becomes 


warm by means of the cloaths he 
coyers himſelf with. But whence 


comes it, you will ſay, thatir rranſ- 

forms it ſelf -into a Butterfly? Ian- 
| ſwer, that there is no colour to ſay 
it iS transformed , that the Wings it 
acquires were due to it from its 
{ birth; that nature intended itrſhonuld 
| Aye with them :- buc-that they could 
| nor \ grow out, untill ' that being 
| covered with ilk, which it yomited, 
| it had gotten together a little more 
| heat, to RArengthen its vegetative 
| faculry, and enable it: to put them 
| Forth, as it doth to that of Trees, to 
| put forth their fruits'; leaves and 
| flowers, the produRtion whereof 


Was. 
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| was formerly hindred by the 'cold- 


neſs of the Winter, Nor doth this. 
happen only to Silk-worms:; for _ 
Caterpillers ſpin the like upon trees, 
locking rhemſelves up in their own 
work, and being there,* they get 
wings as well as theſe. But that 
which further proves to us, that the | 
heat of che Silk-worm , uniting it '] 
ſelf, after the-manner aforeſaid, may | 
ſerve to put forth its wings, is, that 
flying Serpents are to be ſeen only | 
in very hot Countries, by reaſon ic 
ſeems, that the extream heat of the 
air , ſupplying the. defect of the 
coldneſs of their temper, giycs their 
formative faculty power to produce 
them. But if we muſt fay that 
they are transformed',' and thar 
they change 'their nature in ac- | 
quiring wings, becauſe that' imme- - | 
diately after their birth they have | 
none, we muſt for the ſame reaſon 
ay, that many other creatures are 
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transformed when they acquire 


Teeth, Nails or Horns; which they 
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had not when they were born, and - 
that the very birds aretransformed - 


when they get wings, fince thar 
when they were hatche they had 
none, The Silk-worm therefore is 
not transformed, but'only -becomes 
able ro fly ſomewhat flowlicr ; and 
ro conelude my-fory, it 1s reafon- 
able we ſhould believe, that after 


it hath ſlepr much, the ſame cauſe. 


that awakens other creatures, awa- 
kens this alſo : Then doth wiſe na» 
ture make it yomit forth a thin 
{harp moiſture; which helps it to 
gnaw that fk, which it was on all 
fides environed with, and by this 
means-out- it comes and continues 
for many dayes, and even to the end 
of its life, without eating any thing, 


| _ wherein confiſts the laſt marvel 
that weare to ſpeak of, But I con-_ 


ceive we may. caſily gueſs the cauſe 


of it, if weremember, that it hath 
a yery great moiſture joyned with | 


a very ſmall heat : for we ſhall ſee 
that this ſmall heag muſt finde 


_—_ # 
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- bear, and a body full of a viſcous. 


certain ſeaſon ir eats abundantly - 


| ſoever appears. maryelous in the 


for a long time ſufficient aliment 
in this great. moiſture., without. 
having need to receive any other, 
and hereupon might be alledged 
the ſtrange. ſtory of a Germaz 
maid , that having a very weak 


and . clammy humour , continued : 
fome whole-years without eating 
or drinking, Now as this temper | 
of the Silk-worm diſcovers . to us. 
the cauſe why it can live ſo long 
without meat : So this entireab- 
finence, in which ir paſſes a great - 
parc of its life, may be anew con- 
firmation to us, that it hath the. 
fame temper which we- attributed 
to it at- firſt, For though for a | 


enough, of which. there may be 
caſily ſome other particular reaſon , 
yer «conſidering its whole hfe in 
Sroſs, it muſt paſs for one of the-. 
ſobereſt creatures. Theſe are then, 
in my opinion, the cauſes of what- 
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Silk-worm.. If any one hath a mind 
to think that there are more 
ſtrange and more- occult ones: it 
is not my intent, that this dil- 
courſe ſhould hinder him ; But 
yet I believe that as. we often- 
times do not ſee many things be- 
cauſe they are. ro0 far diſtant from 
.. the eyes of our mind, ſo at other 
times we do not ſee them becauſe 
they are too »ear, and that we 
ſearch at the other end of the world 
for. that which lyes before our 


noſes, and that the great eager- 
neſs that our underitanding uſes: 
to arrive. at their cauſes, makes 1t 
g0. much. beyond them. 
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PROB. 40. 


Why are good men of ten-times [abjeft | 
ro a light promptituae of Cheler ? | 


O they not only ſeem to beſo, | 

becauſe they are more free and. | 
open, and ſo know not how to diſ- | 
ſemble the ſmalleſt anger , and leaſt | 
difcontentments that ariſe in them, | 
\ but let them preſently appear in their 
eyes and words : whereas thoſe that | 
are leſs free , do conceal them whar | 
they can poſſibly ? Or elſe, is it that || 
thoſe that have honeſt and good. |f 
minds, are angry for many things | 
that regard not their particular in- | 
tereſts? as for example, for the glory || 
of God, and for any thing that re- | 
ſpects Honeſty and Piety, ſo that as [ 
theſe are general things which come | 
every moment into our diſcourſe, | 
ordinary converſation offers them ' | 
more often”occafion to ſpeak-with | 
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{ heat and emotion , and-in ſome ſort 


- tobe provoked : whereas a brutiſhi'ſÞ 


man, to whom a'l things are indiffe- ' 
rent except his own proper inte- - 
* reſt, can hear withont any diſturb. - 
\ ance, all kind of diſconrſe which he | 
- 1snot the ſubje& of , be they never Þ| 
ſo ſtrange , which makes him often 
' appear more ſweet and gentle, be- 
" Cauſe his intereſts being ſome parti-- 
cular things, and little known to. 
others, they ſcarce ever come to be: 
*the matter of a common diſcourſe? 
"Or elſe, may we not .give lightto- 
' this Problem, by that which 4r:fotle 
- faith, that Choler is enclined to obey. 
Reaſon , but that it obeyes it r00- 
' ſoon, and {tayes no: until the firſt 
appearance of Reaſon hath given 
place to another more clear and [c- || 
lid? And may it not be. ſaid, that if 
ſo, ic muſt needs be, that good minds 
muſt naturally have ſome ſeeds of a | 
l;ght promptitude to Choler, becauſe 
the inclination readily to obey Reaz- | 
ſon, is without doubt a goo __ 
FA | | 1LLOE 
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ſition of mind , anda token of ex: 
3F cellence, though by accident there 
F may ariſe from it vitious actions and 
other inconyeniencies ? Or elle. 
- may we not add further, a one 
... ſhall have leſs reaſon to wonder , 
{+ that Good'men have many times| 
. ſuch a diſpoſition, if ir. be conſider 
ed, that there are ſome kinds of An-| 
Ser ſo handſom, that one may main- 
tain they mark out more of Good- 
neſs, Fenderneſs, andLove of good, 
than even motions of Pitty or Goody 
will ; becauſe.in the motions of Af-| 
fetion and Pitty , the ſon! dothj 
_ meer]y defireto do good ; but thoſe) 
of a generous and laudable. Anger , | 
are the motions of a foul that doth} 
ſo much love good and hate evil, 
that it troubles it ſeif at it even to} 
fury, and becomes Toolifh for a: 
time ? It may indeed be further al-| 
_ ledged in favour of this Paradox , } 
that the tenderneſs of nature of any | 
creature appears not ſo much; for 
_ example, when it takes care tO give | 
7 food 
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food to its little ones, as when full 
-of anger and as it were in a-fury, it 
 Jayes on load with its wings, or 
horns , or other arms that Nature 
- hath given it, on thoſe thar would 
Come too near them. - Or elfe, in 
concluſion we may ſay, thar there 
|- are certain emotions of choler, in 
- which a man hath no intentions to 
- do any hurt to thoſe of whom he 
- complains with ſharp words ; bur 
rather ro incite them to Produce 


'k 


- their juſtifications, to beableto find 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- them innocent, or leſs.culpable , and 
to continue by this means to love 
': them : ſo that as they & not pro- 
| Teed outof malice, bur tenderneſs, 
| there is no cauſe ro wonder that 
| good menare ſubje& thereunto,and 
' that they ſhew a g00d nature, like 
in thisro Lighrnings, that appear in 
Summer evenings, and are often- 
times fiens of fair weather, whereas 
| rhey ſhould ſeem rather to preſage 
| © foal: | 


| PROB, | 


(0d 


| Grand-child, then to. have a Son | 


ticular allurement for -our minds 2 | 


his Father, becauſe that his Grand-| 
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PROB. 41. 


whence comes it that they ſay, The 
| Lowe of Grand:fathers to thear., 
Graxa-chilaren, s greater then that | 
of their Fathers ? = 


$ it not becauſe a man attains} 
through longer. cares to have a | 


and that alwayes that which we ac- | 
quire through more care, is more 
deartous ? Orelſe, is nota Grand- | 
child .dearer, becayſe it harh beena | 
long time deſired. 2 Or elſe N .do we | 
not look upon. tt as a more rare fa- | 
vour, and ſuch as heaven commuini- | 
cates only to few,.perſons,. which | 
makes us oye it the. more , becauſe | 
generally all rare things bavea par-| 


\ 
il 
! 


Or-elſe, is, nota Grand-child more| 
beloved of his Grand-father then of | 
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his death, doth for this reaſon deſire 
the more to live againin another ? 

r elſe, is it becauſe the love we 
bear tothoſe that proceed from us, 
ariſing from a defire to extend our 
being ſucceſſively to many genera- 


1s more removed, ſhews*to us this 
deſign more adyanced, and fo doth 
more touch our inclinations ? Or 
elſe, is it becauſe the Father loves his 
Son only for his own ſake, but the 


ſake and for his Sons ſake too, and 
ſees in him the image of himſelf, and 
of him whom he hath begotten, and 
that theſe two divers confiderations 
do produce in him two divers ten- 
derneſſes very powerful ? Indeed 
this reaſon is very likely : for to go 
"about to obje&t, that the Father 
hath likewiſe two divers (cauſes of 


him for the Grand-farhers ſake, this 


ather, as being more old,and nigher . 


tions, hethat by this natural courſe 


Grand-father loves him for his own + 


loving his Son, becauſe he may love _ 


\ makes nothing co the purpoſe; | 
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ſince that, as every one knows, the 
affeftion which bloodgnſpires, hath 
much leſs force in aſcending than in | 
deſcending. But if ſtill another rea- 
ſon muſt be given of this Problem, 
one may alſo ſay , that perhaps the 
affe&ion of Grand-fathers doth on- 
ly ſeem to be greater then that of | 
Fathers, becauſe the Son being ina | 
more particular manner the yery 
blood and ſubſtance of rhe Father, 


the Father for this reaſon thinks that i 
to love him very much, istoloye' | 


himſelf very much, and that there. 
fore he conceals and keeps in theſe 
motions of it, for fear leſt they. be- 
tray too much weakneſs'and ſelf- 
love : Whereas a Grand-father be- 
ingnot ſo much touched with this 


conſideration , doth the more give || 


himſelf over to the violences of his | 
Love,and dares more freely manifeſt ' 
it, as judging the exceſs thereof leſs 
ſhameful. | 


PROB,. | 
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PRo Bo 42. 


Why + s it that a rare and eminent Ver- 
* rue which ſhines'in a Prince , raiſes 

greater motions 'of Love in the 
' lower ſort of people,” then in other 
"men ? 


'T. isa thing worthy to be obſer- 
ved, that the vertueof a Prince 
whent itis eminent and rare, ſeems to 
raiſe more Loye in the lowelt ſort of 
- people, then in any others. For we 
ſee. it 1s.commonly the vulgar people 
_ that appear moſt aMlifted for the 
dearh of a good and vertuous 
Prince, even to weep in the ftreets, 
ſhops, and about che nelds, withan 
extream renderneſs,” as it were fora 
domeſtique loſs, and It.1s alſo the 
meaner ſort of people thatin his life- 
time gives him with more zeal a 
thouſand benedictions , and labours: 
for lis glory with a more p__— 
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will, and ſuch as ſhows that they - 
have more- of reſentment againſt 
thoſe that weuld do him any wrong. 
Hiſtory may furniſh us with a thou- 
ſand ſtrange and admirable examples 
of this affection of the vulgar people 
towarda good Prince ; but, thatT 
may not enlarge this diſcourſe too 
much, we will content our ſelyes ro 
name only ſome of them. We ſee in 
Szcton, that after the death of Ger= 
m4a%:cus,a Prince of an eminent ver= 
te, the Commonalty of Rome grew 
almoſt mad , that neither the Edits 
of Tiberius , nor the Religion of 
certain Feſtivals , could ftop the im- 
moderate courſe _of- its grief, and 
that many of thoſe which were poſ- 
ſefſed of this grief, went ſo far as to 


|{emoliſh the Altars of the gods |} 


through deſpair, to caft the tutelar 
rods of their houſes into the fireets, - 
and to expoſe thoſe' children that 


te Jlions of Joy, The good qualities of 


were born to them on that day ,;as 
refuſing all Happineſs and all occa- 
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Zulixs Cefar produced alſo the like 
effects after his death ; for though he 
had'taken from the Romanxs that li- 
 berty which they prized ſo high , 

nevertheleſs after that Antonze had 
awakened by his Oration the memo- 
ry of his Goodneſs, Clemency, Va- 
four, and'of the number of his Vi- 
Rories , the common people that 
heard bim,were fo touched with ir, 
that after they had done honours to 

Him asa god, they ran with lighred 
fire-hrands in their hands to ſer fire 
to the Capitol, and had almoſt burnt 
, down the City, to be reyenged on 

thoſe that had newly freed it, and 

reduced the Common-wealth to its 
antient form, This very Ceſar in his 
"life-time was ſo beloyed of his Soul- 
diers, thathaving failed of their du 
ty, they defired him to decimate 
them, thereby to expiate their crime 
"and ro give himſelf fatisfaQtion. Th 
like happened alfo afterwards co hi 
fucceſfor Anguſtas, according to th 


_ report of Appian, And Alexanae | 
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the Great , leading his Macedonian 
Soaldiers, young and old, crols the. 
deſerts, for none other defign but to 
come to the boundsof the habitable 
world, was nevertheleſs ſo tenderly 
beloved of them, for his Vertue, * 
that ſeeing them mnutiny ro return 
into Macedonia, and eyen the pu- 

niſhment of ſome of them conld not 


ſtop their commoricn , he only ſent |M- 


| them word, they might go whether 
LI they pleaſed, and that he would love 
ef them no longer , nor account them 
tf his, which touched them with fo 
nf ſharp a Repentance, that flocking 
UL] before his door , they fell a crying 
5 with abundance of tears, that. he 
5 ſhould kill them if they had offend- 
ed him , as Duintus Curtins tells the 
u ftory. But ro begin our ſearch for 
{F the Reaſon, why the Vertue of a 
ef Prince excites in the minds of the 
q common people (that are mot 
commonly intereſſed and mercena- 
0F ry) ſuch difintereſſed and ſuch he- 
ig roick motions, which ſeem to be 


— 
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the reſt of men that are better bred : 
15 1t not, in the firſt place , that the 
common people are not in all regards 
inferiour in Yertue to the reſt of 
-men, and that if they be ſomething 
leſs generous and more mercenary , 
as we have confeſſed, they are on the 
ether ſide full of Pitty , and havein 
very many things more of Shame 
and Juſtice? And may we not add, 
that as the love which beaſts bear to 
their yozwy oxes, ſurpaſſes that which 
wen bear to. their children, it may 
very well be after the ſame manner 
thac amongſt men a good motion 


where there is leſs of Reaſon and 
Knowledge, becauſe then a man 
obeyes more blindly the good in- 
citements of Nature ? Orelſe is it 
that many times men of a middle 
rank look upon the Fortune of their 
Superiours, if not with envy pro- 
' perly fo called, yet at leſt with ſome 
evil of heart; and that thoſe of the 


greater then thoſe that are raiſed in, 


may ſometimes be more ſtrong 
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loweſt 
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_ loweſt fort are more free *from all 
- theſe motions, becauſe the diſtance 
berween'them and choſe rhat govern 
them is greater, and therefore they. 
are diſpoſed the more to confider 
their Vertue with Love and Admira. 
tion ? Orelſe, is it that the morions . 
of an heroick and extraordinary 
Generoſity, when they ſhine upon 
the eyes of all in the perſon of | 


a Prince, may excite more-'of ad- i 
mirationinthe minds of the lowelt i. 
ſort of people, becauſe they perceive if 
themſelves leſs capable of ever ari- i 


ſing ſo high? Orelſe is ic that when 
a Prince manifeſts his affe&tion in ge- 
' neral coall his ſubjeRs, the loweſt 
people think themſelves moſt obliged 
to his goodneſs , becauſe they think | 
themſelves /caft worthy of.it ? Or | 
elle , is it not chat the greateſt pare | 
of the gaodnels of a Prince conlſitts 
herein, to be favourable to the Poor, | 
which, as being weakeſt, are moſt 
apt to be wronged by the ſtronger , 
' nor to enrich thoſe that are already 
g I JC 
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too rich, with the ſubſtance of the 
common people , and to do Juſtice 
. . equally to all his ſubjeRrs, without 
having regard to the difference of 
quality , and that it is no wonder if 
all this doth more pleafe the common 
ſort of people, then perſons of qua- 
lity ? Orelſeisit alſo that the vul- 
gar ſort as being leſs inlightned, and 
leſs polliſhed by Learning, are more 
.. dazled by greatneſs of Birth, and 
haye more yveneration from the 
pomp and glory that attends the 
fortune of Princes - ſo that when 
theluftre of Yertue comes to ſhine 
on their eyes, together with this 
glittering Greatneſs, it ſeems fo ve- 
nerable to them, that ir hath power 
over their minds to do any thing? 
This laſt truly ſeems ro contribute 
not a little to their Admirarion ; bur, 
to conclude, we may ſee l ere by the 
way, that Afachiavel had no reaſon 
to lay that che Vertue of a Prince 
can raiſe Love and Gratitude ina 


ſew perſons only , and that all be 
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reſt of men are ingrateful , andin- 
capeable of being moved by.itz and 
therefore in his opinion, heſhould | 
endeavour- rather ro make himſelf 


feared by the rigour of his puniſh-- 


ments : This appears, ſay 1, to be 


falſe by. our Problem , for we have 
ſeen that the love of a Princes Ver- 


tue. ſhiges-chiefly. 1n the common 
people, which makes the greateſt 
part of men, and ts able to-beget in 


them moſt exquiſite and admirable I} 
"motions of affeions , becauſe of | 


this mixtare with Greatneſs , which 
hath a certain Luſter and Beauty, 
that doth extreamly take with the 


people. Ang 1f I may be permitted. | | 


to add ſomething upon'this confide- 
ration , I ſhall ſay further, that iris 
only the baſeneſs -of his own mind, 
that made him imagine that Grari- 
tude, ſhame of an unworthineſs ge- 


erally confeft , or love of a rare. 


merit, ſhould. haye. fo little: power 
upon our ſpirits , for it hath been 


 ofren ſeen, that a troopgf, muriners 


I « from 
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from amongſt the yery dregs of the 
people , after they have contemned 
the fear of puniſhment , have be- 
come calm and appeaſed on a ſud. 
den, meer]y by the preſence of a man 
of known vertue, out of reverence 


which it imprinted in them. There 


are many crimes which men ceaſe 
not to commit every day, although 
they that commit them-are every 
day banged forit ; but on the con- 
trary, there areingratitudes andun- 
worthineſſes which are committed 
but very rarely , although the Laws 
have not ordained any puniſhment 


for thoſe that are guilty of them, | 


becauſe the greatelt part of men 


have conceptions lively enough of | 


the blackneſs and ſordidneſs of 
them. The fear of Death and Pain, 
which, according to Machiavel, do 
never forſake men,is overcome every 
day in the wars by the hope of alittle 
pay, and the contempt of them is 
Srown common, But of fo many 
thouſand men that hazzard them» 


- b 
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ſelyes 


| \ 
| \ S there are not. any- motions 


Shame, 1othereare none that ſeem 


WO 
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ſelves thus , without doubt- there 
would be bura very ſew, that for a 
much greater ſumm would betray a 

friend, by whom they bad'been ſen- 
ſibly obliged. But weleavyethis dif. 
courſe, before it hath carried us very: 
much beyond our ſubje&, and pais' 
on to another Problem. | 


PROB., 43. 


What #s the reaſon that Shame makes ; 
a redneſs to ariſe inthe face ?. 


more pleaſant and more wor=. 
thy.to. be known, then thoſe of 


an ———r—_ a wee er ee EEE , 
- -* 


to produce-their effets inus after ſo | 
obſcure a manner, and ſo difficultts . | 
explain. :The reaſon is, that what... | 
ever our mind doth- moſt genuinely 
and after a more natural manner , is 


. 
as bo — =o LS - 
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. Cauſes 'in our blood, and upon 
- our faces, is ſonatural, that Stage-- 
players which laughand cry, though. 
. They are neither ſad nor merry, | 
which can make themſelves look pale 
-85 if they wereafraid, and can arti-- 
Gcaally. draw upon their faces the 
redneſs of Anger, and eaſily coun-. 
terfeit Pitty, Aſtoniſhmenr, or Diſ- 
dain, cannot for allthis by any cun-. 
ning draw upon their faces the red-. 
neſs of Shame , and the characers. 
which- 4c ought: ro be accompanied. 
with.. Befides, -he:that cryes:hath an 
intention to cry, and he that weeps 
hachan intention towrep.: but moſt 
<ommonty . he that blufhes hach no- 
antention to bluſh; and this is the 
reaſon 'that: very modeſt perſons. 
dlaſh even at Their very bluſhing , 
and-by endeavyouring to. hideitherr 
Shame, increaſe and doable ir; "Tat- 
; thac whichmakes che difficulty of 
is:Problem appear greater, is; that 
w 15 cercain the:reduetfs.of Shame-| 
Eno 
ETOP: | and. j 


_ the myſterie of fo handfom a paſlt- 
en : And firſt we will rellyou what 
ſome have thought, that the foul Iſ 
ſends forth the blood-into che facein 


as with a veil ; whereto they endea- Wl 


ir is perhaps a pretty foncy rather . 


. times they char are ſurprized with; 
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and pain whichthe ſoul 181in, Now 
it 15 the property:of Grief to repreſs 
the blood and ſpirits, and pather 
them together-about the heart , in- 
ftead of {preading of them ;in the 
face, as ſhame dorh; Nevertheleſs , 
we will endeavour-here-,to diſcover 


ſhame , becauſe itdeſiresro cover ic WE 


vour to add fome weight from expe- 
rience, which ſhows us, that thoſe 
which are ſarprized with Shame, do, 
naturally hold - their. hand . before 
their face... Now as-I do notabſo- ſl! 
lurely reje& -this conſideration of 
theirs, yet-l do not think it ought to | 
ſatisfie us ſo, but that weſhould | 
ſearch for others : For tbefides .thar | 


> — en me rn ers 


than a reaſoz, certain its, that many... 


Shame, Go aorileſee 26 apatte 
| aces . 
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faces from him that cenſures them , 
bur on the contrary do earncfily 
wiſh that he read therein his repen- 
rance and ſorrow, and for all this 
ceaſe not to bluſh. To ſearch then 
another cauſe of this effect, we mult 
m the firſt place-conſider, that in all 
the Paſſions, the Sox/1mprints the 
images of. its leaſt motions upon the 
© bedy, and: there figures out what it 
reſents, and whatirt. ſuffers by certain 
diſpoſitions which it: gives it, as it 
were by fo many Emblemsand Me- 
raphorical piftares , whether it doth 
it out of deſign , or be conſtrained 
£0 it: by neceflicy. Thus ,- for ex- 
ample , angry people hold up their 
heads high, and commonly ſer both 
their hands on their {ſides , becauſe 
holding the head high and taking up 
more re0m then before, is a eta- 
phoxical expreſſion of the vain ele- 
wation of a preſumptuous mind, and 
of the greatneſs which it falſly atcri- 
'Huresto it ſelf : So a man that affirms 
any thing with much zeal and opinir 
B92 *.  onativeneſle,, 
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onativenefle , commonly bends. his. 
 faſts , becauſe this aRion bath ſome 
Analogy and correſpondence with 
theeſtate in which the ſoul is. But ic 
were unprofitable and endleſs to 
think to. prove athinzpſo clear and 
certain, by enumerating all our 
paſſions ; wherefore ſuppoling.it ra--, | 
ther true, we ſay (and. 1 think with 
much colour of Reaſon ) that inall 
oriefs and ſadnefſes-., when the ſoul iſ 
flyes ſome external evil , and con-- i 
ſiders it as external, it makesthe ſpi-- | 
rits of the outward parts fly towards 
the inward , becauſe ſuch a motion 
as {hewsthart ir deſires from all ſides 
ro,enter into its ſelf, thereby to eſcape 
that evil which comes. unto it from 
wichour, is moſt proper to repreſent 
tothe hfe the defire which it-then 
hath, and the condition it 1s in: bur 
on the contrary in the grief of 
Shame, becauſe it is touched with the + | 
borrour and hatred of an evil, thae 
is within it ſelf, and is faſtened to irs 
own ſubſtance, fince it 5 _ 
TY CLIC 
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elſe but its own imperfeRion, it can- 
-not better expreſs this Eorrour and | 
batred, rhen by vielently thruſting 
forth the blood and ſpirits from 
within tothe outward parts, as if ic 
would baniſh them from us , ſince 
that indeed it is an eſtate that hath 
ſome Analogy with this corporal 
metion, and rhat ir would if « could, 
{baniſh itſelf, and go outof irs ſelf, 
by-that means.to fly from the vice. 
| -which it finds it is- defiled-/ with, 
Moreover Shame dilates the ſpirits 
and the blood, and ſheds them upon 
the face more ſubrilly then any other 
_ paſſjon , becauſe it proceeds froma. 
- moſt ſpiritual conception , to wit, 
from the conception of a diſhonelt 
thing, and that the moreſpiritual im- 
prefiions have alſo-more quick and 
fuddain effeQRs.. To-this effuſion of 
the blood and ſpirits,,contribures al-. 
fo perbaps after another fort, the 
contempt which-in ſhame the ſoul: 
hach of irs ſelf, for ſecing that then | 
whenitis moſt -cateful to-- peo | 


. and defend us { as for examp'e in- 
* Fear and in Aion) it doth ex- 


. within, ro firengthen it ſelf the 


' not be troubled with any remorſe, | 


craordinarily conrra&tand keep them 


more ; it may be, on the contrary ,. 
when ithaces, and thinks'ir ſelf as ic | 
Ire unworthy of its own care, it | 
doth by a natural motion remic | 
much-of rhat training, which-holds-| 
the ſpirics-thus united and collected, 
and gives them more liberty to. 
ſpreadthemfſelyes, and to carry the tt 
blood along with them. Bur if this... 
contribute nothing at all co it, the 
firſt reaſon that we give, is methinks- 
ſufficiemtoclear this Problem:; for I 
though for the moſt part we. do-not-| 
bluſh, if we de not think our ſelves. | 
really in faglt : yer ſomerimes a ca--. | 
lumny makes us bluſh; ahd ſomemay: | 
wonder that it ſhould be ſo, fince | 
then the ſoul, one would think, cane. | 


nor with any ſenſe of its own im-- 
perfetion. To this I anſwer, that in 
truth we-cannot have a true remorſe | 
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of faults, which we have. not-com- 
mitted; but as he which hath for 
ſome time held his eyes fixt upon a 
deep precipice, into which it 1s im- 
poſſible he ſhould fall, yer cannot 
chooſe bur rreinble ont of a vain 
' ſhadow of fear that this image gives 
him : So he _ hath great horrour 
for ſome fault which he is fallly ac- 
cuſed of , according as he hath his 
mind bent upon the conſideration of 
thelewdneſs which is attribured to 
him, cannot chooſe, notwithſtanding 
the clear teftimony of his own Con- 
| ſcienceand of Reaſon, but beſur- 
prized many times with a vain ſha- 
dow of remorſe, which makes a 
bluſh mount into his face , ere his 
ſoul hath had time to think better - 
QN it. - 
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PROB, 44. 


What # the reaſon that when we bluſo, 
it appears eſpecially 3 the. fore | 
head ? 


S it not becauſe the fore-head is| 
the whiteſt part of the face, and Wi: 
moft free from natural redneſs , and WW} 
conſequently moft apt to make that 
more lively appear, which ſhame im-| 
prints init ? Or elſe the blood which 
ſhame brings into the face, dorhit 
.nor appear chiefly in the fore-head , i 
becauſe the skin thereof is extream- | 
ly :bin and delicate, as one may eaſi-| 
ly perceive by ſo many little wrink- 
les, which Horrour , Difcontent , 
Admiration or Anger do make init, 
and becauſe it is free from hair , | 
which in the other parts of the face 
may in ſome ſort hinder us for per- 
ceiving ſo well the impreſſions which: 
come into it from within? Or elſe 
1 
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' 1f the conceit of choſe that ſay, that 
in ſhame the ſoul ſends rhe blood 
into the face to coyer it therewith, 
as with a veil, muſt cake place , may 
we not ſay, that it fends it eſpecial- 
ly into the fore-head , becauſe it is 
the part moſt expoſed to the ew of 
of him that cenſures us; ſeeing that 
when we ſpeak to-men, we are wont 
to look them in the fore-head : Or 
elſe do not the ſpirits in ſpreading 
. themſclyes, make the blood eſpecial- 
Ty come under the skin of the fore- 
head, for that it is the higheſt pare. 
of the face , and that it is their na-- 
ture to +/cend as much as they can, . 
as ſoon as the ſoul lets go her hold. 
_ by which ſhe keeps them. in the bo» 
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PRO B. 45» 


What ts the reaſon that praiſes make 4 
man bluſh ? © 


S it not becauſe-he that is much kW | 
& commended, feels many times that it | 
the exceſs of praiſes which are given Ml | 
to him , do puff him up whether he Jh- 
will or nowith a lictle pride, and | ! 
tickle hum with a pleaſure that diſ- IM 
ſolves and as it were ſhakes all his | 
cravity and firmneſs : $0 that he We. 
bluſhes not at the praiſes, but at the 
weakneſs he finds in himſelf and diſ- 
covers to others ? Truly chat which: |! 
ſhews that it may be thus, is, that 
we 4ee thoſe which are moſt ſubjeR | 
to bluſh when they hear themſelves | 
praiſed, are commonly ſuch perfor s | 
as have indeed a ſincere goodnefſs, | 
but have not a ſoul really great, for | 
a great ſoul is not puft up nor ele- | 
vated at the praiſesit receives , any 
| - More. 
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more than the Sea is encreafed or 
heightened by the water of Rivers 
that run into it. But it may be too 
all cheir redneſs proceeds not from 
Shame , but comes partly from an 
extream pleaſure they take to hear 
themſelyes praiſed , for pleaſure alſo 
diffuſes the ſpirits and gives ſome 
colour to-the face. Or elfe thaton 
the one fide, an honeſt and good 
foul hath not alwayes- the courage, 
generouſly to-reje& the falſe praiſes 


chat are given. it.,, becauſe it loves. 


glory; but-thar , on the other ſide, 
becauſe of its: goodneſs, it bluſhech 
at the faulr- it commits in not reſiſt- 
ing them, andin taking to it ſelf by 
this complacence an honour which is 
KOt ics due. Or elſe, is it not out of 
extream Hamiliry that a> man 
bluſhes, in hearing himſelf praiſed 
for that he doth not art all believe 
that he is maſter of «thoſe perfefti- 
ons which are attributed ro him, and 
"that the praiſes given him, ſhow 
him what he ought to be, and there- 


fore. 
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fore do only quicken the ſenſe which 
be hath of his imperfetions ? Or 
elſe , is it becauſe he that highly 
commends us, makes every one look 
on us the more, and doth in a man- 
ner draw us out of obſcurity by this 
elory which he procures us, and 
that then we bluſh not at our glory, 


but racher becauſe we apprehend 


that our faults will appear the more 
in this great light which it ſersus in, 
and that it doth as well illuſtrate our 


{blemiſhes as our perfeCtions , and 


renders them the more remarkable? 
Here poſlibly ſome may ſlay rome, 
if the bluſhing of ſhame proceeds 
only from the ſenſe which we have 
of our imperfeQtion, as you have 
eſtabliſhed it in another Problem, to 
what purpoſe isit that onr faults are 
objected ro us by others to make us 
bluſh, and whar is the reaſon that ir 
contributes thereto ? I anſwer, that 
it is becauſe the judgement of others 
doth alwayes confirm ours, and 


therefore it we think that anotber 


Þ vol . 
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blames ard condemns a fault which 
we have committed, this belief of his 
doth more ſtrengthen the opinion 
- which we had of it before, and doth 
_ lively manifeſt the uglineſs 
OT 1f, 


© — 


PROBE. 46. 


What 7s the reaſon that a man laughs 
more at a pleaſantjeſt , or a merry 
tale, when he himſelf that tells it , 
doth net laugh ? | 


S it- not becauſe then he dothnot 

ſeemto have the deſign which he 
hath, I mean, that he ſeems as if he 
would tell ſomething ſerious and of 
 1mportance, whereas he only tells 
ſome trifle, and that our mind takes 
pleafure in this deceit ? - But why 
doth it take more delight in this de- | 
cert, thenit would haye done in ſee- 
ing the naked zrath ? Is it not be-]. 
_ eaſe indiſcoyeringit thus rhrougha 
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| lye, that is tranſparent and eaſily 


penetrable, it ſtill ſomewhat exer- 


ciſerh its nobleſt faculty, the judge- WW | 
ment, and-gives to it ſelf ſome proof Wl | 
of its ſufficiency and light ? Or elſe 


is it becauſe a ridiculous thing ſpoken 


{ in a cold and ſerious tone, ſwrprizeth 
us the more, becauſe we:did not ex- 

pee ro ſee it in this form, and under 

this appearance, and ſo itis proper 


to cauſe laxghter, which muſt ariſe 
trom a being ſarprized , whereas he 
that laughs whileſt he tells a merry 


ſtory, doth as it vere threaten us and 


cive us warning before hand, ſo that 
he doth not ſurprize us at all ? But 
why muſt laughter ariſe from a | 
ſarprize ? Is it, as ſome ſay, becauſe } 
it proceeds from Admiration, waich 
is raiſed chiefly by a »ovelry ? Or 
elle, is it becauſe that which 
makes us laugh, is alwayes ſo vain, . | 


| thatif our minds could conſider it 


a lictle atleiſure, it would not find in 


it any ſubje&t of contentment ? Or 
elſe, do we notlaugh, when he that 
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tells us any merry thing laughs mnch 
acit, becauſe he teems co us as if he 
commended himſelf; and that other- 
wile that which he ſayes, ſeems to 
be leſs pleaſant, and leſs apt to cauſe 
laughter, when we ſee he helps it for- 
ward by beginning te laugh firſt ? 
* Orelſe laſtly, is it becauſe he which 
tells a merry paſſage withonr langh. 
ing, appears to have ſome politeneſs, 
and with all gravity of manners: So 
that as he appears a moxe honeft 
man, ſo likewiſe whateyer he ſaith, 
hath more of grace in his mouth, and - 
delights us the more., whereas if he 
Jaughs too much , he appears only a 
- Boxffon, and by this means whatever 
he ſaies, though never ſogood, loſes 
more then half its grace and beau. 
ry e ; | 
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Why ao we laugh in ſeeing a thing 


 weryill-favonred, fince that which 
atlights the mind, one-would think, 

 oaght to have in it ſome perfe- 

ation? ot 


-JO longs this difficulty which is | 
.-- not ſo flighc , but thar many || 
ancient Philoſophers;'and Oratours |} 
{have laboured to little purpoſe-for 
the clearing of it : may we nor ſay 
in the-firft. place, that a4 man doth 
not laugh at ugly things, when they 
are .wholly :and . altogether - fuch , 
fince that on the contrary we do 
then call them .horrible,.' and fly 
from them as things -odious ; but 
that moſt. commonly x man laughs at 
ſome trifling and flight grace mixt 
vith their deformiry? as for exam- 
fe, 1c 1s clear that. the habit of a 
Ponffox though it be deformed, hath . 
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-. many times I know not what grace 
- that may tickle-the imagination, But 
what is the reaſon this remnant of 

grace, and this vain and ſlight ray 
' of goodneſs that may be found in 
ſome ill-favoured things, makes one 
- Jaugh more thena thing reaſonably | 
well made would do ? May it not 

poſſibly be becauſe in a thing ill 
made, the defects that it hath, may 
-by' their oppofition render in ſome | 
fort more. pleaſant, and more grate. 
full to the fancy, that little grace |, 
which ſhines init? Orellſe rather, I; 
1s it not becauſe generally every} 
-grace or prettineſs that makes one; 
laugh , either in handſome or ur-f 
- handſome things, ſhould'be alwayes[þ 
vain.and flight, and not ſolid, as we 
ſaid inthe foregoing Problew ? Butſ;, 

why ſhould it be ſo? Is it not be-f, 
cauſe; ſolid graces chiefly affeRingſq 

the 7 adgement, and approving themJye 
ſelyes £0. us by our diſcretion andy} 
| underſtanding , do produce a pledJirs 

/ furethough greater, yet more ſoberſy 


ut 
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and ſach as hath ſomething of grace 
init; but a yain and ſlight grace, 
affeRting eſpecially the imagination, 
and being chiefly liked by our weak- 
neſs, fills us alſo with a joy that 
manifeſts ſomewhat of weakneſs and 
childiſhneſs, and takes from us all 
Sravity, and makes us not able to 


hold our countenance, which is that - 


we call laughter, and therefore they 
ſay it is a ſign of folly in thoſe that 
are much ſubjeR to it? Orelſe do 
not things that are very il-fayoured 
delight thoſe that look upon them 
becauſe they are rare as well as 
things perfet and excellent ? Or 
ale isit not that as our ſoul loves to 
have its 7deas perfect and intirely 
expreſſive of their objects, for this 
reaſon it is pleaſed more in conſider- 


be-Jmg things very ill done, then mo- 
derately well, becauſe theſe firſt do 


em 


perfect and accompliſh the Idea 


anQwhich ic hath of uglineſs, and fills up 
leffits knowledge to the full every way ; 
berfybereas thoſe t 


i * 


any 


hat are moderately, 


- them? But what is the reaſon we 
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| well done cangive it only imperfe&t 
notions ?-Orelife do not objects that 
are yery ill done, by giving us an 
Taea of extream imperfection, fur- 
niſh us with an caſie way to-draw 
. from thence the image of extream 
perfection, and to render it more 
lively in us ; fo that they very much 
in{truſting our mind, it delights it 
ſelf to conſider them, not for any 
reaſon that perſwades it that it 
. ſhould do ſo, but by a natural and 
blind motion thac makes it ſearch in 
it to perfe& its knowlecge, and to 
inſtru& its ſelf? Or elſe, do we not 
love to ſee things very 11] done, to 
ſhew our abilities in condemning 


cannot as well ſhow them in praiſing 
thoſe that are moderately well done? 
Is it not becauſe every body knows 
at firſt ſight that which is extream, 
and findes more difficulty in that 
which is moderate ? Or: becaule, as 
we- ſaid in another Problem, it 1s 
cafier to blame then to commend? 
TN , «_ Or " 
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Orelſe, do we not delight to expreſs | 
the rules of good, whereof we have 
all ſome Theory, rather on the ſub- 
ject of an ill made thing, then of one 
that is well made, becauſe a thing 


-well made contains them in its ſelf, 


and ſo ſeems to {appgeſt them to us, 


and to Jeaye nothing to our inven- | 
tion, whereas when we expreſs them - | 
by blaming a deformed thing, we | 
ſeem to invent them our ſelves ? 
It is probable indeed that fools do it 
for this reaſon, becauſe they think 


they cannot manifeſt their wit bet- 


ter then by detraQing and finding 
fanle. . Or elſe, to conclade, is it. 


'not in many meerly an odd fanta- 
Rical and childiſh humour to like a 
thing that is deformed, and to-con- 
ſider it with fatisfaQion , and there- 
fore we fee that all fools laugh more 
heartily at monſtrous and extrava- 


fant things, and that good and 
diſcreet men ſmiling only at thele, 


do laugh more heartily at things ex- 
cellenc and handſome, as at a bold 
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and neat reply, at a pretty compen- 
dious way by which ſome one hath 
brought abour his defires,or at ſome 
gentleneſs that ſhines. in his ations, 
at a gracefull motion of the body, 
at the fic proportions. and corre- 
ſpondence of all the parts of an 
Hiſtory, or Fable, at a paſiion 
naturally expreſt, or ſome ſuch like 
thing? 


PROB. 48. 


What 7s the reaſon that Maw being 
znclined to flatter himſelf, doth 
nevertheleſs aggravate his oWn 
:mperfeftion above the truth ;, as: 

"for example, in ſaying there 15 #0- 
thing $a folly, and injuſtice, and 
ingrativnde in the world ? 


Irft, it may be ſaid on;this ſub- 
| jeR, thar in truth man atrains 
moſt commonly to a mediocrity of 


wi/dome, ſeeing there are ſcaree any 
_ hath. 


though an Arriſar be -to -be com- 
| K. 4. 
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that have not the nſe-of common } 
ſence, and that to.ſpeak civilly,. he | 
alſo attains ordinarily to a moderate 
and common Pirie, ſeeing there 
are few that become unnatural : but 
that for all this, when we come to 
compare this wiſdome, and this or- 
dinary virtue of men with a ſtate of 
Perfefon much greater, which rea- 
ſon gives us the 7gea of, we finde our 
ſelves forced to name them Vice and 
Folly, juſt as we call foul linnen 
black, in comparing it with that 
which hath been new waſhed, or 
with ſnow , though it be white in 
it ſelf and in compariſon with Ink , 
for eyery mean Rate is an evil in 
regard of an excellency which is 
much above it as trulyas itisa good, ſi 
in regard of that which is beneath | 

it. Now our ſoul is ſo much+the 
more apt to look upon the good thar 
15 1n it with diſdain , becauſe it finds Wi 
it is born for a ſtate of perfeRion 
much ' more eminent; and thus 
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- mended if he perfetly underſtand 
any mechanick art ; yet wheen we 
judge of a Prince, we make no- ac- 
count of ſuch an ability, if he hath 
\ no other, becauſe we conceive he is 
born for much greater- things, Se- 
condly, our ſoul goth often attri- 
bute to it felf more imperteRtion 
_ then it hath, becauſe the good alrea- 
dy gotten flips out of our memorv, 
and doth nor ordinarily preſent ir 
felf to our minds, as that which is 
wanting doth, the reaſon of it is, 
becauſe the ſoul alwayes withdraws 
its ſight from:'-the things” abont 
which it hath no more to do, as on 
the contrary , it-fixeth it apon thoſe. 
that giye it ſome occaſion;of deſire 
and endeavour. -In the. third: place,” 
'a man:doth na; think there1s any 
, need of aggravating the.good/ahat:is 
in man, and believes rather it would 
- beathing very hurtful. +; bur on the 
contrary, he thinks iris very\profit- 
able to. aggravate his Vice and-Folly, 
which is alſo yery true, :but-yet to 
| | ſome- 


himſelf, *and fuch as are like him, is 


an abating of .his Conrage and 


quenching of his-Emulation. But 
however hereby, ſometimes the im- 
perfection of man ſeems to us to be 
oreater then it is; for to conſider, 
firſt, that which regards his »xgder- 
ſtanding, oftentimes when we ſpeak 
of many fools, we ſay with a ſerious 
tone, as if wedeſired to be believed, 
and to have.it paſs for an Axiome, 
that they have no more judgement 


then beaſts, nay in aggravating their ..| 
folly, we think ſometimes that beaſts _ 
have more: though if we conſider _ 


it arighr andaccording to the truth . 
of the buſineſs, a man that is the 


ſome certain degrees only; for.to 
give to man too low' conceptions of | 


, 
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moſt yoid of wit, gives, at but open- _ 


ing his eyes, and by bis firſt geftures, 


and by his firft .looks, tokens of a 


oreater judgement then all beaſts put 
rogether : There are alſo Philoſo- 
phers that have contributed to the 


K * BM "el {0,.. 


making of the generality of men be. : 


* 
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ſo. ſeverely condemned ; for whe--. | 
- therit were, that herein, they al-. 
wayes had for their end. ſome profit - 
that might be reaped þy.it, or thatat - 
ſametimes they might. be put upan 
it for ſome other reaſons; they have 
one after. another aggravated his. 
folly in ſuch a manner as. if they had 
a minde to take from bim eyen com-. 
mon ſenſe. In this there . is too 
much ſeyerity and bitterneſs, for we 
ſhould not conſider only the fazlrs 
of peqple, but alſo the good that is 
in them, and then we ſhall finde that 
10 .many things they have the firſt 
notions moſt quick and moſt pure, 
though they know not how to dit- 
courſe of them exaQtly,. and after a 
ſabtile manner : we ſhould not alſo 
impute as ſo many faxlts of their | 
anderftanding, all the weakneſſes of 
their imagination, and take them in 
the worſt ſenſe that can be, for all 
things appear bad to him that con- 
Iiders them not with caxzdor and 
equity; and he that is refolyed ne- 
DE YET, 
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yer to ſeeanything but bad, makes 


ſhort work, by caſting himſelf into | 
an exceſs of rigour, and turning | 
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away. his eyes from: that . which is-| 


| laudable-in them , but by this means 
he depraves himſelf, and' not that 


which he conſiders after this man- 
ner, the ſame alſo happens from the 


aggravating of mens vice, But to- - 


diſcover yet another cauſe that 


makes us thus | defame our nature - i: 


many times beyondthe truth, it may-. 
further be ſaid, that every one thinks 
to-gain ſomethipg” to his own ad- - | 


yantage in vilifying mankind, and 
the generality of men ; for if he 
hath any perfeRtion, he is more 
willing to perſwade himſelf, that it: 


comes to him from -what he hath- 
particular and proper,then to believe: - 
that it proceeds from what he hath. 


in comm0s..with others ; the reaſon: 
whereof is, becauſe what he hath in 
particular, .is more his own; and on: 
the contrary if he hath. any imper-- 


tection, he alſo findes ſome comfort» | 
| "Ul 


3 
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_ inthe diſpleaſure_ir doth bim, "by. 
attributing it to the genera nature. 
of man, rather then to the faujc of 
bis' own individual .nature' ; But. 
eſpecially wicked men are.put upon 
alike de6gn by the like motive ;.for, 
that they may nnde:out ſome: ex» - 
cuſe, they-:endeavour to .inclade all 
others in the ſame favlr, -which they 
themſelves, are guilty of - - they 
tcrape together therefore what ever 
is moft ugly in our life,-and:make.it 
muck worle in-exprefling it., and in 
giving 11] interpretations of it; and 
when we hear them thus aggravate 
much beyond the truth that: which 
isi!llin us, we contradi& them nor, 
as well becauſe as told: you, thar 
we think it 15 profitable 1t ſhould be 
ſo, as alſo becauſe it ſeems to be. 
Hamilityto conſent to an accuſation. 
in which we are comprized;; and on. 
the contrary thatit is arrogavce and 
preſumption. to oppoſe it; From 
© hence then ariſe many ſayings and: 

expreflions,. which import that rea. 
ſon. 


oY FF \ + = ad _—— X _ =s 
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men, ' do not make 
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ſon- can. do nothing or-very little 


on the mind of man, that there | 
is! nothing but” injuſtice . and in- | 
sratitude to be ſeen in the world, | 
and ſuch otherlike things, whichare | 
contrary-to other ſayings that we | 
have at other times, which: are as -|| 
much beyond the truth : for it ig | 


not more impoſſible ' that heayen 


fhould fall, chen it is impoſſible that | 


Juſtice ard Reaſon ſhould ceaſe to 


have very much' power apon the. | 


minds of meri; and that they ſhould 


not ſaffer themſelves to be bent and | 
affected: with this fame Reaſon, as . ll 
cheir - particular inrereſt, Pirats, | 


- Poy- | 
=_— 


robbers upon- the-high-way 
ſoners, | and the mot, 


our paſſions, and'though it ſtir what- 


| ſoever is moſt baſe andevil in ns. 


yet that which firft kindles it is an 
indignity, which is nothing elſe bur 


injuſtice; and therefore Poets that 


=. 


i 
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arethe Painters of the ordinary mo- 
tions of.the ſoul, when they bring 
upon the Rage one that talking to 
himſelf - alone labours- to: animate 
himſelf wich a. violent rage, they 
make. him.infiſt longer upon-reaſons 
drawn from juſtice or injuſtice, then 
upon others drawn from profit; and 
not without cauſe, for if a man do 
only conclude in himſelf, that it is 
profitable for him to:be angry, there 
would be nothing more: cold then: 
ſuch an inticement, and he would 
not for this obtain of kimfelf to be 
angry in goodearneſt ; but if he be- 
perſwaded thatitis juſt he ſhould be: 
ſo, this conſideration would withour: 


fail put. firggte+ his ſoul. as ſoon as. 
ever he f it, and will there 
kindle the? s of choler + Hence 


eyer he haye of money, will not be 
angry thata:manharh been ſo care-- 
ful as not to let him cut his purſe, 
for he cannot ſee jn this any indig- 
nity, and he doth abſolutely _ 

| TOE. 


ſurpaſs the truth; for-if we conſi-| 
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the conſiderations of juſtice, which 
ought to begin the forming of choler| 
in him. And as fer the common} 
ſayings by which we expreſs. the 
want of gratitude, which we ordi-| 
narily ſeein men, they alſo do often 


der it well., there is nothing more} 
prefling than a motion of gratitude, | 
and experience ſhews ſufficient ex- | 
amples of it amongſt allſorts of men, 
But to: leaye this diſcourſe, I will 
add, that becauſe there are few ſpirits 
ſo miſerable, as to endeavour to | 
make themſelves more wicked then | 
they are : Man, for that reaſon, | 
knows not how inacceſſible the ex- 
tremity of- vice is, and how impoſli- 

ble it would be for him to diſpoile 

himſelf of what ever there is good 
and laudable in his nature, and to go- 
quite contrary to the rules of Rea. 

ſon ; and that this makes bym ſome-- 
times have co0 ill an opinion of him- 

ſelf, and to paſs beyond the bounds: 
of truth in blaming himſelf, 
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PROB, 49. 


bat t the reaſon. that ariordang 8 to 
'- thecommon ſaying of the Ports and 
of Ariſtotle hin(clf in the ſecond 
beck of his Pelitscks, Valiant and 
eomragions perſons are moſt ſubjelt 
tolowe ? 


FS it not. becauſe courage andan 
K- inchnatien to Love have - one 
and the fame Original in the Tem- 
perament, namely heat. of blood, 

which may be perceived in that the 
age wherein man is moſt couragious 
through the heat of his blood, is that 
wherein he is moſt inclined to Love ?. 
Or elſe, ts it not becauſe Love 1sa 
paſſion which hath ſome beauty and 
nobleneſs, and that men truly cou- 
ragious, as they have a more noble 
foul, ſo have they alſo a greater pro- 
penſi 10n to all the Paſſions- that have 
any ray of nobleneſs and beauty, 


and _ | 
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and proceed partly from a 'good | 
principle ® Indeed we ſee, thar for | 
this reaſon they are ſubje& to ambi--| 
tion, becauſe ambition hath ſome | 
mixture of generoſity, and of the. 
Love of that which is honeſt; and to || 
Opintonativenefs, becau'e it hath a | 
ſhadow of conftancy , bur that on | 
the contrary they are farther then || 
other men from Avarice, Cruelty, | - 
and delire of Revenge, becauſe theſe 4 


mozions of the ſoul haye not the leaſt |} 


i. 
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footſteps of any nobleneſs and beay- 
ty; Now to ſhew that Love is a pal- 
fion which hath ſome nobleneſs ard 
ſomething ofpraiſe- worthy, we may 
bring this reaſon, that (whatſoever 
ſome ſay that wen!ld decide this bu- - 
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ſiineſs>by fne expreſſions, and haye . 
their 5efts* paſs for Oracles) a true 
Lover dath in fome fort love beauty . 
tor it ſelf, and not only for the hope - 
of a baſe and brutiſh pleaſure; for he. 
not only -hambles himſelf before the 

belove@objeR; as. we humbleour _ 
ſelves before'a- great+ man -.by con- 
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if 
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_Araint, and with repugnance, and to 
obtain ſome good of him, but he 
alſo takes pleature in this very a& of 
ſubmiflion, and the more he humbles 
himſelf with innocence and freenels, | 
and without any deſign, the more 
this pleaſure increaſes in him, which 
115 an infallible roken that he makes 
this the end of part of his deſire: 
Juſily therefore do. the Poets call the 
excels of Love bandſome foeleries, tor 
though they be fooleries inthat they 
chooſe their objects ill, they have 
1ome Beauty inthat they denote in 
the-ſoul where they are formed, ſome 
violent inclination to love perfetiione 
Orelſe may we fay, that eyen thein- 
clination to love. perfe&tion is the 
ſole motive and only fountain of true 
courage, ſo that if Love have in:tt 
any ray or ſpark thereof, it is no + 
wonder that thoſe who have an ex- 
tream high courage, are the more 
ſubjeR to it? Orelſe is it that it 1s 
an hard matter to reſiſt at once two 
. contrary aſſaults, becauſe this ſeems 
t0- 
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co-requirerwo contrary diſpoſitions 
of mind; and thatfor this reaſon they |_ 
that have a ſoul ſtrong to reſfiſtgriefs | 
and objects of terrour, are many 
times extraordinary weak againſt 
pleaſures and objects that conquer |. 
by flattering our ſenſes, amongſt | 
which thoſe chat cauſe Love are the | | 
mot alluring ? Certainly, it ſeems | 
credible, when we conſider the great | 
weakneſs with which men, the moit || 
famous for their courage, have yeild--jj | 
ed to pleaſures of this kind, Never--j 
theleſs, herein. their courage. was | 
imperfeR., for our ſoul ought notto :}f | 
be firme like ce yery hard frozen, | 
which reſiſting the blows of hatchers, | 
and bearing heavy burdens, yec.iſ 
makes leſs refiftance to aſmall heat, 
and to a ray of the Sun, then the -© 
moſt weak things ; but rather like co I 
a. Diamante which equally. reſiſts .all WW 
aſlaults: and as a ſword cuts alike | 
on both ſides, ſoa perfe&t and com- . 
pleat courage ſhould be whetted on . i 
both fides, ang have as it were:two - i 
| ; edges. | 
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edges and two points to refiſt equa[- 
"Ty: Pleaſares and Pains, Or elſe, 

*theſe two difterent parts of courage, 

which we now ſpeak of , have nor ar 

all any tning of contrary, and do. 
ſpring ra:her from the ſame foun- 
cain: but as though the. Viſual fa. 
culty hath one and the ſame ſpring, - 
yet when we would collect-it into 
one of the eyes, and there make it 

become moreftrong, we do naturally. 
"ſhut the other : ſo our ſoul in uni- 
ting all ics force rowards ſome one 
fide, remits-in it other regards, and 
in'avoidino with great care ſome 
kind of weakneſs, it falls more 
readily into others. 
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PROB. 
 Whence comes that averfion to ma®ri- 


are of perſons too near ? 


| A*® there is no queſtion but the 
A condemning of Marriage be- 
BY Pune: rWeen 
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tween perſons too near, is lefsclear. 
by reaſon, then the condemning of. || 
vices, which are formally the mo. | 
tions of malice : ſo he that would 
infer from thence, that there is no-. | 
thing of »azare in this, and that itis |} 
wholly a Civil conſtitution, and no | 
| more, will be deceived ; ſince that | 
| the general inclination and opinion | | 
- | of men teſtifies the contrary ; fora |}. 
| general opinion can neyer fail of tbe- Þ} 
- | ing true, atleaſt in part, and the ex- }. 
> | ampie of beaſts cannot upon ''this 
{ | ſnabjeRt be conſiderable to a man of 
> | judgement ; for: it were abſurd to 
e | think that beaſts ſhould reſpet an 
affinity which they know not ; and 
he that ſhould fay that laughter, 
ſhame _, deſire of glory, deſire of 
knowledge and the like, are not na- 
tural co ſax, becauſe, they are not 
;- | natural to beaſts, would evidently 
make a ridiculous conſequence, And 
if men cannot. give particular rea- 
ſons why they diſapprove this fort of 

marriages , and ſpecifie what they 
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finde inconvenient therein according 
to reaſon, we -ought to think that. 
for all that they ſee it in groſs andat 
a diRance, as many times we ſee afar 
off an houſe, though we be not able 
ro diſtinguiſh the dores,windows, and 
other parts of ir. And by how much 
the leſs clear the reaſons of it are, 
ſo much the more reaſon have we to 
exerciſe our ſelyes in the diſcovery 
of rheminthis Problem. Firſt then 
I ſhall ſay, that not only nature gives 
vsa ſtrong inclination to love thoſe 
perſons which are yery near us, and 
are members of the ſame family with 
us, (for of this no man that hath his 
ſenſes can *doubt) bur that it alſo 
makes us confider them in ſome man- 
ner'as we do our fſelyes : This ap- 
pears in thatifaman commends one 
that is yery near us, we bluſh art it 
asif he commended us, and do our 
of humility deſire him to forbear, as 
if theſe praiſes were meant to us. 
This being ſo, as every one is natu- 


rally far from the folly into which 
| A Ez cill as 
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being touched with the loye of his 
own beauty : by the ſame reaſon he 
naturally flyes from regarding with 
Paſſions like to thoſe of Lovers, the 
perſons for whom he hath an affeRi- 


on of the ſame nature and kind with 
that which he hath for himſelf, and 


this 1s a token of the ardour and 


truth of the Amity which he bears 
them; as on the contrary, if this 


Amity ſhould ceaſe to have the qua-- 
lities and properties of that which he - 


bears to himſelf, it werea certain 
ſign that it had received diminution, 
and is not ſuch as nature requires it 
ſhould be. In theſecond place, the 
reverence which Proximity gives t0 


perſons that are of theſame family, 


being an obligation fo ſtraight and 
ſo natural, that the ancient Romans 
have named it Pzety, and that every 
honeſt ſoul cenſiders it-as a ſacred 
thing; it proceeds from hence that 
a man deſires to ſee the degrees of it 


Narciſſas fell, and is not capable of | 


| 


very diſtin, and ſeparate, in ſeveral * I} 
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| perſons: to the ene. that it: may the 

more exactly, diſcharge , the - duties 

'thar belong unto1r,and diſcern more 

clearly afrer what manner he oughr 

| to be affected towards each of them 

io particular; for. he perceives that 

this kaowiedge would become much 

more obſcure by marriages thar 

ſhould unite in one and the ſame 

| perſon ;wo of theſe degrees firſt, and 

* afterwards three or foxr or more of 

 them;- and-that in. this' caſe there 

would be requiſite : much fubtilty of 

wit to diſcern the obligation that . 

ſhould ariſe from the mixture of 

© theſe, different or contrary obligati- 

' ons, If befides theſe.generalreafons 

we hall need to alledge others, 

ronchins the different degrees of 

Proximiry, firſt, to ſhew that reaſon 

| prohibits marriage with thoſe men 
Qr -women that are. of our nearelt 
kindred, to whom we owe reſpect, 1 

| ſhall alledge rhoſe well-known ver- 
ſes, whoſe truth every one will 

_ conteſs, | 
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Non bene conveninnt nec iu una ſec L | 
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Adajeſtas & Amor. That is, if 
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A real Love and Majeſty, 
Can hardly in ene boſom lie. 
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Whereupon I add, that if Reaſon|| | 
forbids us to uſe too familiar sareſſes ||. - 
towards thoſe perſons I ſpake of , iti, 
doth likewiſe forbid us to defire tall} 
unite our ſelves to them in ſuch a} 
manner of union as above all others |} 
produces Familiarity , and doth ne- |\{ | 
 ceſſarily deface and aboliſh ReſpeR i} 
and Inequality : I mean that Union |] 
wherein marriage conſiſts, [t re- 
, mains then only to ſpeak of that |j]| 
marriage which may beimagined'be- | 
tween Brother and Siſter, in regard |} 
of which the preceding reaſon can |} 
_ haye no place, ſeeing they owe one |# 
another no Reſpe, but meerly Awvi- |} 
zy. It is well known what a great 


|. Ferſonage diſcourfing on this ſubs © l! 
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-Hect, hath ſaid , to wit, that the affe- 
- Ction which would ariſe from ſuch a 
marriage, as being produced from 
he corccourſe of two ſuch potent 
,confiderations, wonld be ſomewhat 
too ardent. But, for my part, I do 
not think he ſhould bave taken it 
thus , nay I conceive, that in ſome. 


4 » 


| fort. it oughr to have been taken 
- quite contrary. But before I explain 
my ſelf. more clearly, I will ſay that 
; an every ſpecies of the Paſſions, there 
' are of them that are contrary to one 
|.,another, and that expell one ano- 
j ther, andareincompatible , inſtead 
'-of increaſing and marually. aſliſting 
/ eachother. Thas, for example,there 
' .are contrary foes , for there is a 
| Certain Bratifh Foy , Which is ſo in- 
compatible with another Spiritual 
?oy, that when this laſt poſſeſſes the 
{ 1onl, che other muſt neceffarily give 
| Place; and hence it comes to pals 
that many that feel within chemſelves 
moſt perte& pleaſures, and ſuch as 
+ ,are yery ſpiritnal, baye*inwheir 
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far from having their eyes cheerful 


and thoſe other marks that accomy 
pany lower and baſer pleaſures. Thuff 
a ſadneſs that raiſes in a man a diſ- 


courſe which he intends to make 
upon Humane yanities and miſery , 


being very far from encreaſing that || 


which the loſs of a ſuit at Law, or the 


Ike, hath begotten in him, di- | 
 miniſhes ir, and inſtead of oyer- 
- charging his ſpirit, comforts it : 


Thus Grief for a diſgrace far from 
augmenting the weakneſs into which 
our {ſoul is caſt through a corporal 
erief,ſerves many times to take from 
her the ſenſe of it. In a word, it 
wereealic to ſhew, that thereare al- 
ſo thus Angers, Fears, Loves, Bne- 
mies , as 1 may ſo ſay, oneto ano- 
ther, and incompatible. This being 


thus Pom_ I ſay, that the Paſſion 
whic 


we properly call Love, as 1} 
ariſing from a bodily pleaſure,and be- : 
ing alcogether /perrful and wanton, Ii 
and an enemy to all ſeriows thoughts JÞ 
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' cdaying of Poets and of Loyers them- 
delves, cannot but be of a nature 
- xgmore contrary to Fraternal Love , 
which is altogether Spiritzal, Holy, 
jand Scriexs, and flows only from 
(Reaſon. That for this cauſe ſo far 
-; are they from encreafing: one” ano- 
| | ther, it is certain that That muſt ne- 
-, ceſfarily looſen all the bonds of 
This, and that as we perceive that it 
looſens them, and that we have a 
| yery great inclination to keep them 
Mill faſt and unired, and ſuch as na. 
ture would have them to be, wefeel 
alſo for this cauſe a repugnance ,, by 
reaſon of that which thus looſens 
them. And herein we do for all the 


. 


plation of Philoſophie ro _ encreaſe 
the pleaſure of it , for we ſhould 
foon perceive that quite contrary 
theſe two ſorts of: Joy:cannor agree 


world, as if a man ſhould goabour | 
to make us laugh heartily, by.making | 
ſome ſerious and profound: contems | 


Ind conſiderations, according to the 


together, much lefs 'augment one 
40 QLTUCT : 


vigance to think they ſhould, Thi: 
ject. 


is all ] have to ſay upon this fad 


—_—_ - 


hence proceed che cis ve Gears of 
f the Aoneth of Augult , _ and the 
t | _ other «ffefts which are attributed to 
a toy Deg -ftar 2 
a 


' PROB,'FL. 


n- | undertake by this means tomaintain 
ſe | familiar and &#ows cauſes. againſt 
1d | occult.ones; For as in Zaw, the cauſe 


ry | of Liberty apainſt - Serwitude | is al- 


ce | wsyes favourable , I conceive bke= 


- Have much reaſon to fear that I 

| ſhall beaccounted raſh, if I date. 
y | to queſtion the power: whichis gene=. | 
is | rally granted to the Dog-fhar : but 
e | on the other. ſide alſo, I conceive- : {| 
it | that if herein lam raſh, [ ought to. ||! 
1 | Ye pardoned, in conſideration that t 


wiſe that.un diſputes of Philsſophie , j i 
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another ; and that ic were an extra-, 
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he reaſons which are drawn from 

' t2zows and familiar things, ought to 
'@e favoured againſt all thoſe that 
tonſiſt in Sywparhie, or in ſecret 5u- 
| ifteexce, or 1n ſpscifick, qualities, and 
xyert no doubt we ought to have re- 
* {courſe to theſelaſt : bur it. is onlga® 
people that- are like to be drowned, 

| [catch at thorns,and embrace them in 
-| that preſſing need : that is to ſay, 
when we find no other means to de- 
liver our ſelves frem a difficulty: for 
ſo long as there is any other means 
|, of eſcaping it, if it be but any thing 
{| tolerable, this muſt needs be very 
| bad. But to come to the preſent 
buſineſs? Thoſe which have conſide- 
red that the heat of the Moneth of - 
| «Fxeuſt is greater then that of the 
| Moneths of 7a and Fly; although 
fin them the Sun be nearer tous, and 
| {trikes us with teſs oblique rayes, and 
| makes longer dayes, have thence 1n- 
| ferred, that-this exceſs . of heat pro- 
* ceeds from the influence of a Star 
- Which is .called the Dog , to which 


es rs ag 
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they have alſo giyen other ill quali; {| 
ties : for this (if we- will believq| |: 
what they ſay of it ) is the, cauſ@ | 
that in Azgxft the heat of the Sunj 
is more malignant , even when it is}, 
no greater then in the otherſ| 
Moneths of Summer ; that manyþ 
creatures, and eſpecially Dogs, do|' 
then run mad; and that it isthen| 
more dangerous to go into the wa= | 
ter; and that fiekneſſes are more |} 
frequent and greater ; and that men || 
feel ſome particular weaknefles in all }| 
the parts of the body. But all things {| 
well confidered,it will be found, that || | 
there is nothing in all this that / 
ſhould oblige us co attribute ſecret. 
and particular vertues to the Dog-- |. 
far, and to leave the large field of 
| 
' 


| 


—_—O_— —_ 


known and ordinary cauſes, For- ||: 
firſt I do- not ſee why we ſhould. ||| 
wonder, that the Sun is hotterin [| 
Anguft then in Fly, though it be ||| 
true that in Aon he regards us. |, 
ſomewhat- more obliquely, and that |} 
the dayes are ſhotter ; the reaſon of ||| 

"I : d. 1 "Ef! 


TY becauſe ths Earth hs been 
eedingly dryed by the former 
Chrats, is more apt to bevyiolently 

orched, as we ſee that any! dry 
1 thing ſer before a leſſer fire, receiyes- 


tis moift from a firs that is much. 
Yerearer. That this. reaſon is perti- 
nent, there is an experience thatme- 


js, that. though at noon the Sun be 
{ nearer to us, and caſt more dirct 
| | Fayes On us then. he doth any t1me 
afcer : yer thoſe that travel in-Sum- 
mer \ do perceive a- more violent 
| heatt two or three hours after-noon, 
then at noon it ſelf ; the, reaſon 
| whereof is, that at noON. the moiſture 


| 
Ji 
{ 
| 
| 


. up, either on the graſs,or the air, 012 


exampleis ſo put to the ſubjectT a2” 
| Ply it to, the Queſtion in hand, that 


a0 0 provembat] ſay; Jor as ſomebody 
'_ Deg 


Ta more violent hear, then: # thing . 


thinks proves it plainly enough ; it 


; of the morning 15 not ſo well dryed 


Ii the earth, asitis awhile afrer. This. 


| there cannot be foundany. difference | 
in ir, and it.may ſerve well enough 
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hath well obſerved , the images off! 
the Fear Seaſoxs of the year, are tof? 
be ſeen in one only Day , in which?» 
the Adorning by its moiſture repre- 
ſents the Spring: Noon and ſometime 

after is like the S#mwer Solſtice, and? 
the two Moneths that followir the: 
Evening to the Autum: andthears! 

rival of Night to the arrival of p| 
Winter. Now as this reaſon renders ' / 


o 
s 


ba 


| the heat of eAvgyſt greater , 1t 18 | |? 
manifeſt that withall ic renders it ! 


neceſſarily more malign, Burt yetif | | 
it be objeRed that it 1s often more | | 
malignant then that of other Mo- 

neths, withour being more violent: | | 


I anſwer, that this doth not yet force | 


us tO fly toa ſecret cauſe, for if it 


| were neceſſary to attribute this par- 


- cular malignity to the influence of : 


_ ihe Star, it would follow alſo, that _ 
 : muſt give influences to ſome /) 
- otnexStar, for to render a reaſon of * | 
the particular malignity. of the Sun 
18 March, which as having a very 


feeble hear, one would think, ſhould 
d not 
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not be able to be hurtful, and toen- 

Pender ſo eaſily rhumes and catarrhs. 

; But, to ſay the cruth, theſe two ſeve- 

-Jral malignities are the effeRts only of 

+ 2the courſe of the year, and. of two 

contrary extreams , for the Fun in 

 T March hath ſomething of malign 

[and dangerous, by reaſon of the 

{| great humidity it meers with in the 

| | earth,nay and in our brain, on which 

| it acts ſo weakly, that inſtead of Cil- 

' folving,it only dilates it. And-on the 

| contrary , the Sun in Azgaſft is ex- 

4 traordinary hurtful through an ex- 

| ceſs of dryneſs which it finds in the 

f earth, after it hath endured the 

if heats of a great part of Summer, and 

' 1nour bodſes, which the ſame heats 

! havedryed. It is this dryneſs which 

| at this time diſpoſes beaſts to mad- 

| n2ſs, though indeed Dogs run mad 

| not only in Axzg#ſt , but alſo very 

| often in the Moneths of 7ne and 

{ 7 al, or September , which need not 

| for this borrow any thing of the 

' Dog-ſtar. From this excellive oy 
a - ol 
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neſſe proceeds likewiſe the weakneſs | 
which we feet then in our bodies,] |: 
and the diſpoſition which this mn 
puts us'n , to divers maladies , for! 


every extream is alwayes nigh ani 
evil, andeafily falls into one , or ra-| | 
| ther is one itſelf 3 To conclude, if; 
thoſe that ſwim in this Moneth, do} | 
find that the waters are more un- | | 
1 -| wholſom then they were before, a; 
- | man may fay, it is becauſe their more 
2 | pareand ſubrile parts have been ex- | - 
- | baled by the precedent heats, and 
- | thatwhat remains is groſs and 5m- | | 
2 | pure. AndIdo not ſee that thereis | | 
e | anything inthis, we ſhould needto | 
d | attribute to the Dog-ftar, more then | 
4 in the other things we mentioned, | 
on | 
d YL 
Y THE END. 
Js 
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